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REFLECTIONS ON METHOD 


By HARRY KURZ 


This essay is written by one who has traveled a little distance 
along pedagogical highways and is intended for those who have 
just set out on the same journey. It is hoped that the few guide- 
posts established will help direct younger wayfarers. Others more 
advanced on the route will with the conclusions here set forth 


is to cover the ground outlined in a textbook may find some prosit 
in the point of view here presented. I am sure all will attest the 
fact that Pascal is right when he says: “Il y a bien des gens qui 
vvient le vrai et qui n’y peuvent atteindre.”’ 


NLY recently I was asked to address a group of teachers on 

a general subject which was assigned to me. I was not 
consulted about the wording of the topic and when it emerged 
embedded in the program of the conference, it shone forth as: 
“How to make French and Spanish alive.” The sad inference 
from this pronouncement I leave to my readers. The choice of 
words in this case may have been due to an impulse on the part 
of the program committee to inject vivacity into the pro- 
ceedings. Needless to say, when I faced my audience, I had no 
feeling that we were performing an act of resuscitation. And 
when I finished, the patient, I think, bore no undue marks of 
lirst-aid prodding. 

The feeling that language work should be made alive in our 
schools, if translated into proper terms, would be expressed as 
« natural desire on the part of teachers to strengthen their 
teaching, to introduce new ways of obtaining interest and atten- 
tion. All this is natural and right, and indicative of a healthy 

dition, in fact, of a very lively state. 
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But there is a danger in this resuscitative habit in language 
teaching and it is that we easily become prone to accept little 
hyperdermic jabs of method as a means of increasing energy. 
We learn of new devices constantly whereby the atmosphere of 
a classroom may be electrified. We are told that instead of the 
drab way of teaching numbers by repetition, we should make 
the class get up, form a circle and move about the classroom 
counting steps. Or, we can take a calendar, point to dates, and 
use multiplication by two or three to reach numbers higher than 
thirty. Or, we can use the game of substituting some conven- 
tional word for seven, numbers with seven, or multiples of 
seven, and, going the rounds of the class, count out those who 
pronounce such numbers instead of saying the word agreed upon. 
All these devices are good and certainly promote during the 
number lesson an undeniable attention. We are sometimes told 
to make students who have been absent write their excuses on 
the blackboard. We dramatize a story read and occasionally 
demand a graphic presentation on the board. We have devices 
for teaching prepositions by rapid shifting of objects over and 
under tables, much in the manner of spiritualistic seances. 
Pronouns and verbs, similarly, are enacted before enchanted 
audiences. We have become so accustomed to enlivening our 
procedure in classroom with games and other devices that we 
are prone to confound these aids to interest with the true 
sources of inspiration. 

The principle which I wish to pose is that a device is a help 
only when it arouses the proper spirit in the students that exists 
alread y in the teacher. In our effort to make language teaching 
alive, we shall go entirely astray if we attribute to method schemes 
the innate virtue of life. Weshould soon make a fetish of our devices 
only when it arouses the spirit in the students that exists already 
in the teacher. In our effort to make language teaching alive, 
we shall go entirely astray if we attribute to method schemes the 
innate virtue of life. We should soon make a fetish of our devices 
and misplace the proper emphasis. In other words, the principle 
of liveness must never be transferred from the living spirit of 
the language taught and from the teacher who should be playing 
into young minds a stream of the life abroad. Tricks of method 
will assume their proper proportion and fill a réle of helpfulness 
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only in the hands of that leader who is consciously in touch with 
the fullness of life represented by the language taught. Such 
a teacher will quickly realize that while it is well to be up on the 
ways of presenting this life, it is of greater importance to have 
it to present. It is advisable to admit that the modern language 
itself is inherently alive and that the thing to do is to transmit 
itas itis found. Tricky notions of method will undergo a subtle 
change if this larger point of view is maintained. 

The teacher then is to make of himself a channel overtlowing 
with the living material of the language with which he is dealing. 
It is my belief that questions of method will be instinctively 
solved by that teacher who is fully in contact with the sources 
of inspiration. Such a teacher will be open to suggestions, he 
will note them and ponder them, but his teaching in the class- 
room will always be an expression of his inspired personality, 
his faith in his subject, and his love of the civilization his 
teaching presents. ‘Po such an inspired spirit, methods are not 
of primary consideration, for a method, personal and refreshing, 
will be forged at every minute of the game. 

The best service that I can render here is to indicate what 
I think must be the intellectual progress of a teacher who under- 
stands the superiority of the inspired method and who wishes to 
develop within himself the powers he has. For it seems to me 
natural in this point of view of language teaching, that in the 
same measure as we open ourselves to the inspirational sources, 
so do we become wider channels with more to give to our 
students. There is no inherent virtue in ourselves as teachers, 
or in our subjects as such, except that of life. Life in itself seeks 
fullness as water seeks a level. 

The first step in this pilgrimage is to admit frankly the fact 
that our knowledge of our subject is limited, or incomplete. 
Perhaps some would be arrested by this frankness. But most of 
us will react quite normally to this requirement and we will be 
gainers by it because the admission will give us that humble 
state of mind where the intense desire will be born to gain more 
knowledge. If the desire is really intense, strong enough to 
vercome our apparent limitations and natural inertia, the 
hardest part of our pilgrimage is over. It is often jocosely 
admitted that it is harder to start things than to finish them. 
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It holds here, for once the progress is begun, there is no stopping 
it. 

A teacher who admits the imperfections of his knowledge 
will set about to fill in lacunae. Never before in the history of 
language instruction has it been so easy for teachers anywhere 
to attain the sources of information. Reading is one of the most 
natural means of learning more, and books from abroad are 
cheap and quickly received. | have placed at the end of this 
paper definite means and addresses to be used in connection 
with the various suggestions [ wish to make here. No teacher 
can consider his classroom method as realizing its full possibil- 
ities who is not reading regularly the literature of the language 
he is teaching. ‘The classics of the modern languages are issued 
in a format so cheap that it is ridiculous not to own them. 
Selected pages and works make it possible for any school to 
have available constantly for teacher and student the best that 
has been said in the foreign language. Modern works, even 
magazines, should be read, and gradually a realization will be 
obtained of how life is actually lived abroad and what develop- 
ments of thought are occurring. By their literature shall ve 
know them. 

It is not easy to answer the question how this reading in the 
foreign language can affect the classroom procedure, by what 
devious process it must be translated into applied method. It 
will however be clear that the teacher who reads will have a 
consciousness in facing a class which will impart contidence. 
He will have in his mind information to draw upon, thoughts 
remaining from contacts with great minds, all of which will 
subtly transform his teaching from the barrenness of devices t® 
a penetrating understanding of the life abroad, to an abundance 
of intellectual power and assurance. 

By the same method of translation of inspiring contacts 
with books into the effective process of inspiring teaching, the 
true teacher will use experiences acquired in graduate study. 
It were futile in our modern age of circulars and advertisements 
to draw up a list of universities with graduate courses in Ro- 
mance Languages. It is well, however, to remind teachers that 
agencies exist in connection with some of our summer schools 
for promoting an effective experience in the foreign language by 
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means of French and Spanish houses, of which, the Middlebury 
scheme is the prototype. In our university summer schools 
there are great scholars with whom it is a rare privilege to have 
contact and the influence of whose rich personalities lingers 
through the year. Mention might be made here of the Columbia 
University summer school scheme of bringing great teachers 
from abroad to impart their influence to the forming of our own 
teachers; also, of the Teachers’ College plan of taking to Paris 
ata very low cost a group of teachers for intensive preparation 
from February to June each year. 

The day when the M.A. will be nationally required for 
High School positions is not so far distant. Such a requirement 
already exists in some states. That teacher is acting with fore- 
sight and wisdom who today plans to get a higher degree from 
a great University in his chosen studies. The increase in power 
in the classroom, in self-confidence and respect, in intellectual 
breadth is worth any financial sacrifice that may be involved. 
\gain, it is not easy to explain how the experience from such 
advanced courses is transmuted into vitalized classroom pro- 
cedure. We become different with each new contact and our 
teaching bears witness to the fire within us. The pupils will be 
quick to see the evidences of reserve power in the teacher who 
still has more to impart. 

To launch into a description of the change in method that 
comes to the teacher of a modern language from a trip to the 
country where it is spoken, seems nowadays like carrying coal 
to Newcastle. Yet, a statistical report of the teachers of Spanish 
who have been in Spain or South America, and those who have 
not, would probably vield an astonishing and grievous result. 
One may well begin to teach a foreign language and do it for 
some years, without having been abroad, if one’s conscience is 
appeased by the realization that a steady scheme of saving is 
putting by the funds that will make the voyage a reality. One 
who teaches language through a series of drab years without a 
consistent effort to realize such a plan is losing much. Fortunate- 
|, for most of us, the recent enactments of Congress with respect 
‘0 immigration have had an unexpected effect on our possible 
plans for travel. Steamboat lines, deprived of the multitudinous 
steerage, have cleaned out the nether portions of their boats and 
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installed compartments and a fine table, charging, even in the 
five-day passages, a practically uniform rate of $85 one way. 
For $170, the ocean may be crossed and recrossed. The cost 
abroad is much less, including travel, than what we pay here 
to go to lake or seaside resorts. I received a circular recently 
offering me such a passage, a four weeks’ course in a foreign 
university, board, tuition and books included, and four more 
weeks of travel with stops in dozens of cities in France and 
Spain, all for $450. The experienced traveler could hardly do 
it for less. Five hundred dollars invested in such a summer is the 
most wonderful dividend-bearing scheme yet devised for a 
modern language teacher. 

I have not exhausted the practical sources from) which 
teachers may obtain the contacts that make their classroom 
work an inspirational experience. Attendance upon teachers’ 
conferences, much decried as they are, conversations with one’s 
colleagues in the same field of work, have their effect in in- 
creasing our vision. Often a suggestion from an unexpected 
source levels an obstacle or actually leads to creative results. It 
seems to me that teachers are missing an important opportunity 
when they deliberately dismiss the possibility of attending a 
gathering where common problems are discussed and new points 
of view indicated. It may be at times that a particular con- 
ference will vield no better result than the opportunity of 
meeting socially with those who are tilling the same field. 
Even this has its value, for we thus come to know and appreciate 
the men and women who are the outstanding leaders in our 
branch of teaching. Such acquaintance promotes a desirable 
feeling of professional solidarity, and may have valuable results 
far beyond any immediate advantages that we can observe. 
The worst feature about the habit of absence from teachers’ 
conferences is that it is a confession of laziness, of lack of pro- 
fessional interest, and of a sense of nothing to give orto receive. 
I throw out the challenge to young teachers who have not 
attended such conferences, local, state, or national, to get the 
habit of going, of offering to contribute to the programs, of 
opening themselves to this additional source of rich contacts. 
Teachers go home from these meetings often refreshed and 
encouraged. The process of making teaching alive is simplified by 
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the consciousness of our colleagues striving toward the same 
goal. 

So far I have indicated for the benefit of younger teachers a 
few of the chief sources open to them for the things they need 
in order to transform their work from a process of method to a 
thing alive. If I have said anything convincing enough, they 
will turn to the definite suggestions at the end of this article 
and try to follow some of them, obtaining the materials grad- 
ually and building up that personal method which marks the 
true teacher. Earlier in my article I promised to indicate to my 
younger colleagues a sort of pilgrimage upon which they must 
embark in the intellectual process by which they may develop 
into real teachers. The truth is that after all these sources of 
information and inspiration have been tapped, there still 
remains an element which no graduate school, or adventure 
abroad or teachers’ conference can impart. That further element, 
already innately possessed and which all these contacts help 
to develop, is teaching character. 

I don’t think that the importance of this side of the teacher’s 
background can be exaggerated. One may visit a business 
office and watch the workers at their desks for hours, yet one is 
hardly likely to acquire from this observation a very dependable 
impression of their character. It is, however, true that a teacher 
expresses his character in the course of one hour’s teaching in 
the most obvious fashion. All the virtues of a rich nature will 
stand revealed in the course of the lesson; the dealings with 
class and individuals will often involve patience, forbearance, 
wisdom, and at all times why spare the word here— love. 
Impatience, distrust, lack of foresight, will show just as clearly. 
No amount of language devices will suflice to cover a funda- 
mental lack of teaching-character. Students are especially 
sensitive to the hidden values in the teacher’s attitude and they 
are bound to respond most fully to that leader who combines 
the qualities of a rich nature with those of a wise and efficient 
method. Character will show through and will help meet tests 
and stand strains. It will be revealed when the choice is made 
between two textbooks, one of which is a lazier book to use than 
the other. It will play a greater réle in the attitude of the young 
teacher toward the added burdens that often fall to the share 
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of a cheerful, willing spirit. The appreciative superintendent 
of the school judges teachers in more ways than one and will use 
some such phrase as this in a letter of recommendation, a phrase 
which I quote from a letter addressed to me: “She is a cheerful 
character to have around as well as an efticient teacher.” 
Character will be revealed finally by the attitude one has 
towards one’s work. Every young teacher, and especially 
women, must answer the question: “Is this experience of 
teaching merely a temporary occupation and bread-earning 
means which I shall take up for a few years, till something 
else more desirable looms up on the horizon?” It is needless to 
comment on this frame of mind, so inimical to the development 
of the best powers latent in every young teacher. If, however, 
the less experienced members of the profession who now merely 
cover ground in a textbook, are interested in the possibilities 
suggested in this article, and can conceive the proper zeal for 
the tremendous opportunities their work offers and have in 
addition the backing of true character and high motive, they 
will turn the pages that follow, seeking some suggestion whereby 
they may forge the contacts that make their work “alive” in 
the truest sense. The lists are far from complete and are merely 
intended to furnish a working basis. 


5S 


A. Frencu List 


1—Le Petit Journal, published every two weeks. summer included, by Doubl 
day Page & Company, Garden City, New York. Rates cheap for class use. Extracts 
from current periodicals. Illustrated 

2— The Fédération de Alliance Francaise, 32) Nassau Street, New York 
Encourages the formation of French Clubs and furnishes material. Medals. 
Publishes the Echo de la Fédération, current news of French interest in America. 
Publishes also the Annual Bulletin. Organize your Cercle Francais and get it to 
send in its membership to the Alliance. Booklet on Club terms and games by 
R. P. Jameson, Oberlin College. For Club plays, see catalogues of various publishers. 
Jameson is author, also, of book of songs, published by Heath. 

3—French Bureau of Information. Issues a weekly bulletin of facts, figures 
and news. Extremely useful. 598 Madison Avenue, New York. In English. 
Would interest boys of practical turn of mind. 

4—Franco American Guide, published by Clément Ruefi, 1 E. 47th Street, 
New York. An annual full of facts concerning the French in the U. S. 

5— Office du Tourisme Francais, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Directeur, 
M. J. Perret, who will cordially co operate with teachers who want to interest 
students in France of today. For small cost covering postage will send slides and 
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fiums, Furnishes railway posters, post cards, illustrated guides to various parts of 
I'rance, hotel lists, maps. etc., al! types of illustrated bulletins that will excite 
lesire to know more of actual France. Published monthly, Le Voyageur. Mlus- 
trated. 

6—Voreign Pedagogical Reviews suggest the way our problems are being 
solved abroad. Here are a few: 

Education, monthly, editor Hatier, 8 rue d’Assas, Paris. 

Revue Pédagogique, monthly, editor Delagrave, 15 rue Soufflot, Paris. 

Ecole et la lie, weekly, editor Celin, 103 Bd. Saint Michel, Paris. ‘This 
review is espec ially | elpful 
7—Our own modern language associations and reviews. No teacher should 
to be a member of the Modern Language Teachers and receive the Modern 


Language Journal. In addition keep in touch with current issues of such reviews 
s “School and Society,” “School Review,” “Educational Review.” A progressive 
teacher will belong to the Modern Language Association of America and receive 


the Publications. There are many purely linguistic journals that suggest to the 


wakeful teacher new ideas for personal study and research. The interested teacher 


will not neglect to get a list of these at the sources of information here suggested. 
S—A six months’ subscription, preferably a year, to l’J/lustration, 13 rue 


Saint-Georges, Paris. The best investment for interest. An illustrated weekly, 
beautifully printed, many colored prints. reprints of current novels and plays 
News of the world 
°—The use of a French text published in France is very stimulating. Try an 

l-conomics course based on Vinson, Jastruction Cretgue or a History course based 
Histoire de la Grande Guerre, par un Frangats. Both these texts are published 
Hatier, address given above 
1¢—Centacts with French publishers are precious. Catalogues are full of things 
interest and furnish unexpected incentives. You may discover a seventeenth 
ntury edition of a book at a low rate. It marks the beginning of a French 

eum. Rare finds may be made. Recently Knox College acquired a princeps 
edition of the great French Encyclopédie, in thirty-five volumes, at a remarkable 

le. The beautiful print and the volumes of engravings are a never ceasing source 
admiration for the Fighteenth Century bookwork of the French. 

11—Pictures. Hatier publishes a series on the war. The Office du Tourisme 
rancais will send post cards. How about a Gargoyle set? 

12—To answer the plea of the teacher that the school is too poor to have an 

decuate library, the suggestion should be made that a fairly useful library for 
ter courses could be constituted by acollection of Pages Chotsies des Grain $s 
rivains, gotten out by almost every publishing house in France. Colin, Hatier, 


irpentier, Hachette, Mellottée, Delagrave, Delaplane, Belin, Garnier, etc. 


one collection could furnish hundreds of authors, classic and modern, end 
e average cost in paper would be about eight francs, or fifty cents a volume at 
is time. 


13—For additional sources of information concerning France and things of 
ance, the following are recommended: 


1. 


Renseignements Gén¢éraux: French Bureau of Information, 598 Madison 
enue, 
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Voyages: J. Perret, Office Francais du Tourisme, 342 Madison Avenue 

Railways: L. J. Garcey, 281 Fifth Avenue. 

Teachers Tours, Mr. Irwin Smith, 30 EF. 42nd Street. 

Voyages d'études et séjours dans les universités frangaises, J. J. Champenois, 
1819 Broadway. 

All these offices are in New York. 

lor bookish information, write to Brentano, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York. To order books directly trem abroad, address Service Cen 
tral 10 rue des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 


14—Many of the addresses included below in the Spanish list will furnish 
material also for French classes. 


B. Spanisu List 
lo encourage the formation of Spanish Clubs 
The Instituto de las Espanas will furnish every vear in April a number 
of Cartillas Escolares with quotations from Quijote. Also a beautiful 
Spanish medal, and a pamphlet on Spanish Club parliamentary expres 
sions. Address the Instituto at The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For club terms and games, see also Easy Spanish Plays, by Ruth Henry, 
Allyn Bacon, 
2—A Bible. 
Spanish Bible 


For six pesetas, you can get a beautifully printed, well-bound 
Address, Depdsito de la Sociedad Biblica, Calle de la Flor Alta, 
2 4, Madrid, Spain. Useful in opening meetings of clubs, and in clas: 


Phonograph Records. For circulars, address any of the following: 


a— Students Educational Records, Lakewood, New Jersey. 
bL— Rosenthal Records, Funk Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
‘ Iturralde Method Company, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
1— Maps. I mention only the Rand McNally Company, 5360S. Clark Street, 
Chica 


Pictures. Address the book stores mentioned below. Also 


a—Pictures of Granada in color. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 500 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


b—Post cards, illustrated. Libreria Internacional de Roma, 5 Alcala, 
Madrid. Ask for the set illustrating the cerridas de loros. 
6— Lantern Slides. 


This company has a set on Spanish history. Ask for 
circular. 


T. H. MecAllister-Keller Co., Inc., 176 Fulton Street, New York. 


7—Natural Method Charts. A good set of thirty-five charts, illustrating all 


ty pes of subjects, supplied with a stand. Write the Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago. 
&—Rooks of Spanish Songs for class or club. 
a—Cancicnes Populares, by Allena Luce, Silver Burdett, seventy songs. 
b—Cancioncro Espanol, by M. de Onate, Vermont Publishing Co., fifty 
songs. 
€—Spanish bookshops in America. These publish catalogs which can be had 
for the asking. 
a—Zabala y Maurin, 37 W. 47th Street, New York. 
b—Jaime Lago, 156 W. 14th Street, New York. 
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10—Don Quijote. Every school should have a copy printed in Spain, as well 
as an English translation. An excellent edition in Spanish of 839 pages, with 310 
illustrations, is published by the Casa Ecitorial Calleja. Order from the above 
bookstores or directly from Spain, adcresses given below. A good English trans- 
lation is that cf Ormsby. 
11—Classical literature for the school library. Nothing is cheaper and more 
convenient than the little volumes of the Biblioteca Universal. Size in-16, price 
60 céntimcs, or approximately five cents, each volume. There are now about 
two hundred numbers in the series, most of them Spanish classics. A catalogue 
is obtainable from the publisher, Perlado, Paez y Cia, Calle del Arenal, 11, Madrid. 
12—Spanish bookshops abroad. Three that will give satisfaction and will 
open accounts for steady customers 
a—Casa Leer, Alberto Aguilera, 27, Apartado de correos 12.079, Madrid. 
b—Victoriano Sudrez, Preciados, 48, Madrid. 
c—Fernando Fe, Puerta del Sol, 15, Madrid. 


\ll three houses publish catalogues and monthly lists. They mail these free 
on application. 
13—Pamphlets every teacher should have. 
a—Importance of Spanish to the American Citizen, by John D. Fitz- 
Gerald, Sanborn Company. 
b—Spanish, Its Value and Place in American Education, published by 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Leland Stanford 
University, California. 
c—Constitution of the United States (in Spanish), published by the 
Chile-American Association, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
d— Catecismo Civico de les derechos y deberes de los ciudadanos americanos, 
a splendid pamphlet for Spanish immigrants published by National 
Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
14--Correspondence schools in Spanish. A few are mentioned here. 
a—In New York, Columbia University. 
b—In Chicago, University of Chicago. 
c—In Madrid, teaching all subjects, from accountancy to zodlogy, Centro 
Internacional de Ensenanza, Avenida del Conde de Penalver, 17, 
Apartado de correos 656. 
15—American magazines useful to teachers of Spanish. 
a—Hispania, monthly, organ of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, Leland Stanford University, California. 
b—Modern Language Journal, monthly, organ of Modern Language 
Teachers, Arthur G. Host, Troy High School, Troy, New York. 
c—Modern Language Publications, quarterly, organ of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
d—TInter-A merica, monthly, once in Spanish and once in English, Double- 
day Page and Company. 
16—American periodical publications in Spanish for school use, 
a—La Prensa, daily newspaper, 245 Canal Street, Matilde Huici, school 
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editor. Offering now a series of prizes for high school students in Spanish. 
Write for information. 
b—Fl Eco, published every two weeks, Doubleday Page & Co. Rates 
cheap for class use. Extracts from current periodicals. Illustrated. 
c— Mercurio, illustrated monthly, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
d—Digest (Span. ed.), General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
For South-American material. Write to the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., subscribe to their bulletin, monthly. There is 
a Spanish edition, well illustrated, with news from every Latin Ameri- 
can republic. Boletin de la Unién Pan-Americana. 
Magazines from Spanish America. Here are a few usable in high school: 
a—Caras y Caretas, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
b—El Mundial, Lima, Peru. 
( Puerto Rico Ilustrado, Puerto Rico. 
d—Nota Rotaria, Wabana. 
Magazines from Madrid useful in high school. Most of those listed are 
illustrated weeklies, and can be ordered through the bookshops men- 
tioned above. La Esfera is the most be iutiful and will furnish at the end 
of a year’s subscription a treasure of pictures in color. 
La Esfera 
Nuevo Mundo 
Mundo Griéfico 
Mundial 
Alré de di r de l M i) d , 
La Union Ilustrada 
Blanco y Negro 
A B Cisa Madrid daily, wellillustrated, with a large Sunday edition. 


Knox Coll ge 
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THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH ADJECTIVE FRUSTE 
By F. J. Kureny 
"TRE French adjective /ruste is a comparatively new word. 

Of the great writers of the Seventeenth Century, La 
Bruyére probably alone used it, and he used it but once. Until 
about the middle of the last century it occurs with little fre- 
quency. Today, the educated Frenchman understands it when 
he sees it in print, but it is absent from his every-day language.! 
It is a book word. It has no family, no cognates proceeding 
from the same stem, whose repeated occurrence might familiar- 
ize the mind with its meaning. Yet, a college professor may use 
it in addressing a class of fifteen or sixteen year old boys, and 
some of the latter may begin to introduce it in their themes. 
Gustave Lanson writes in a book intended for students of that 
age: 

(1) Feuquiéres n’a pas de style et n’y vise pas: il dit bonne- 

ment, simplement, un peu rudement, ce qu‘il a a dire. 
C’est fruste, mais cela ne manque pas de couleur. 
G. Lanson, Choix de lettres du XVIT® siécle. P. 311. 

The word comes up in a number of texts which have been 
edited for use in our schools. Do we understand its meaning? 
Do all the persons who edit these texts understand it? 

A certain hero characterizes his rival in the following terms: 

(2) Je ne sentais pas de haine contre lui: il n’en mérite 

pas. C’est une 4me vulgaire, mais inoffensive. .. .sa 
personnalité fruste échappait 4 ma haine. 

OctAvE FrvuILiet, le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 
(Heath), p. 155. 

The editor would have us translate fruste by ‘“‘defaced,” or 
“deformed.” Defaced by what? How? ‘That unscrupulous 
fortune hunter never had any character, his personality had 
not been deformed. There is nothing in the novel that would 
tend to show that life, or anything else, had deformed him. 
Waudet writes in a short story: 

(3) Je frappe, j’appelle. Une fenétre s’entr’ouvre au-dessus 

de la laiterie, et je vois paraitre la téte fruste, un peu 


' Mistral’s Dictionnaire provengal-frangais quotes a “frust,” “fruste,” “usto,” 
in popular use “dans les Alpes.” 
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sauvage, du fermier, sa barbe en broussaille, ses petits 
yeux ronds et méfiants derriére de gros sourcils. 
ALPHONSE Daupet, Robert Helmont. (Henry Holt), p. 30. 

The editor offers no other translation for fruste than “worn.” 
The student may well wonder what was “worn” about that 
farmer’s head. I asked a student recently what was meant by 
“worn.” “Why,” she said, “the whiskers, of course!” The 
same Daudet thus describes two Swiss guides: 

(4) Braves gens aux traits durs et frustes, taillés en pleine 

roche. 
Arpuonse Davupet, TJartarin sur les Alpes. (Henry 
Holt), p. 120. 

Again, the vocabulary knows only “worn.” Does the editor 
mean that the men looked “tired”? Or that their faces were 
“impaired, wasted, or diminished by continual attrition, scrap- 
ing, etc.,” according to an English dictionary’s definition of 
“worn”? The student will probably understand that the guides 
That is not what Daudet means. Lieutenant 


were “tired 
Nicolas has this description of a dugout: 

(5) Nous les officiers, nous avons une cave spéciale, deux 
compartiments, une salle et une chambre. La salle est 
meublée d’une immense cheminée, d'une vaste table et 
de quelques tabourets. Quelques dessins de la “Vie 
parisienne” au mur, une superbe lampe. La chambre 
est plus fruste: un espace couvert de paille épaisse ot 
l’on dormira bien. 

RENE Niconas, Carnet de campagne d'un officier frangais. 
(Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.), p. 132. 

According to the vocabulary, the second room was “worn,” 
“defaced.” Shall we understand that it once had the same 
appearance as the living room, but that continual use, or per- 
haps shell-fire, had defaced it? No, the lieutenant never meant 
that. And so the list might go on. Every reader of this JouRNAL 
may remember some similar passages, with the vocabularies 
repeating the same monotonous “worn,” “defaced,” “deformed.” 
Fruste does not necessarily mean “worn,” “defaced,” “deformed” 
for it may mean the opposite: 

(6) Un des endroits ot il se trouvait le mieux a sa place, 

c’était dans une venta espagnole, avec des muletiers et 
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des paysannes d’Andalousie. I] cherchait des types 
frustes et intacts. 

H. Taine, Etude sur Mérimée. Lettres ad une Inconnue. 
(Calmann-Lévy.) Vol. I, p. XVIII. 


Taine could not mean that those folk were “worn,” “de- 


faced,” 


“deformed,” and at the same time call them “intacts.” 


What does he mean? 

The word appears, with the spelling frust, in the sixth 
edition of La Bruyére’s Caractéres, in 1691: 

(7) Diognéte sait d’une médaille le frust, le feloux et la 


fleur de coin. 


It is significant that French editors of La Bruyére generally 
deem it necessary to explain this text in a note like the following 


which appears in the “Edition des Grands Ecrivains:” 


La 


Une médaille fruste est une médaille usée, sur laquelle 
le type et la légende sont effacés.—Flou (du latin 
fluidus) se dit des médailles dont les angles rentrants et 
saillants sont empatés.— Une médaille @ fleur de coin 
est celle que le frottement n'a pas usée et qui semble 
avoir été tout récemment frappée par le coin. 

LA BruyeRE, Guvres. T. 111, 1* partie (3° édition, 1922). 
P. 087. 

Bruyére used the word in a technical meaning, which is 


properly translated by “worn,” “defaced.” Voltaire, in 1764, 
and Théophile Gautier, in 1843, use it with the same meaning: 
(8) Il est difficile de bien comprendre ce systéme de Timée, 


(9) 


qui peut-étre le tenait des Egyptiens, peut-étre des 
brachmanes. Je ne sais si on l’entendait bien de son 
temps. Ce sont de ces médailles frustes et couvertes 
de rouille, dont la légende est effacée. On a pu la lire 
autrefois, on la devine aujourd’hui comme on peut. 
VoLTAIRE, Dictionnaire philosophique: Trinité. Ciuvres. 
Beuchot, T, XXXII, p. 397. 

Les rues de Valence sont étroites, bordées de maisons 
élevées d’un aspect assez maussade, et sur quelques-unes 
l'on déchiffre encore quelques blasons frustes mutilés; 
lon devine des fragments de sculptures émoussées, 
chiméres sans ongles, femmes sans nez, chevaliers sans 
bras. 
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THEOPHILE GAUTIER, Voyage en Espagne. (Charpentier) 
p. 370. 

La Bruyére, Voltaire and Gautier use the word in the same 
technical meaning, and both Voltaire and Gautier add details 
which amount to a definition of the meaning. This meaning is 
confirmed by an example quoted in Paul Guérin’s Dictionnaire 
des dictionnaires, an example whose language is a hundred 
years older than the language of La Bruyére: 

(10) Et pour estre la médaille fruste, n’avons pu tirer des 

caractéres grecs sens qui soit bon. A. du Ehoul. (?). 

Fruste, therefore, is an antiquarian’s word. It is the Italian 
“frusto,” also used by antiquarians. And it does mean “worn,” 


“ ow 


defaced,” “deformed.” But, on the one hand, the average 
Frenchman needs a definition of this technical meaning, and, 
on the other hand, in quotations (1), (2), (3), (4),) (5), and (6), 
the word is not used in a technical sense, and does not mean 


“ 


“worn,” “defaced,” “deformed.” 
When Littré published his great Dictionnaire, in 1863 and 
following years, he explained the word 
(a) as a “terme d’antiquaire,” referring to coins and sculp- 
tures, i.e., as used by La Bruyére, Voltaire and Gautier; 
(b) as a “terme d’histoire naturelle,” which extends the 
former meaning to shells: “coquillages frustes, coquillages 
dont les stries, les cannelures et les peintes sont usées” ; 
and 
(c) as having a figurative meaning: “style, poésie fruste, 
style, poésie qui porte la marque d’une haute antiquité.” 
For Littré, therefore, the word had two technical significa- 
defaced,” 
deformed,” but when used by others than specialists, it meant 
for him, (c), something like “very old.” Before Littré, Besche- 
relle’s Dictionnaire national had already given this third meaning: 


“ 


tions, (a) and (b), which are equivalent to “worn,” 


“ 


“poésie fruste, poésie qui porte les marques d’une haute anti- 
quité.” This figurative meaning seems strange to us today. 
Did some author actually say fruste when he meant “trés 
ancien”? Or did he associate fruste with “trés ancien,” as we 
associate “quaint” and “old,” and did this association deceive 
Littré? I do not know, but Littré’s definition is certainly 
inadequate. To be sure, we cannot expect him to explain the 
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examples quoted from books which appeared after his dictionary, 
Lanson (1), Daudet (3) and (4), Nicolas (5), and Taine (6), 
but Octave Feuillet’s Roman d'un jeune homme pauvre had been 
published in 1858 and was widely read, and Balzac had written 
as early as 1831: 

(11) Cette histoire se ressent étrangement du vague, de 
l’incertitude, du merveilleux que les orateurs favoris des 
veillées flamandes se sont amusés maintes fois 4a 
répandre dans leurs gloses, aussi diverses de poésie 
que contradictoires par les détails. Dite d’age en age, 
répétée de foyer en foyer par les aieules, par les conteurs 
de jour et de nuit, cette chronique a reg¢u de chaque 
siécle une teinte différente. Semblable 4 ces monuments 
arrangés suivant le caprice des architectures de chaque 
époque, mais dont les masses noires et frustes plaisent 
aux poétes, elle ferait le désespoir des commentateurs, 
des éplucheurs de mots, de faits et de dates. Jésus- 
Christ en Flandre. French Short Stories, Henry Holt, 
p. 156. 

Voltaire had compared a certain theory with a “defaced” 
coin, whose details may have been clear centuries ago, but have 
now been dulled. Balzac used a similar comparison in describing 
his legend. Both used the same figure of speech. Strictly 
speaking, it is not the adjective, fruste, but the whole phrase, 
that constitutes the figure; in both cases, /ruste itself retains its 
proper meaning. It might seem that both authors used the 
word in the meaning that Littré gives under (a). Yet, there isa 
difference. The letters on Voltaire’s coin could be read when 
the coin was new, they are now obliterated; but Balzac’s 
“masses noires” were not made “frustes” by a process of wearing 
or attrition. Their present appearance is the result of successive 
additions; there has never been any definite plan. Balzac, 
moreover, associates the word with an idea of color, “teintes,” 
“noires.” He repeats the same association in another book: 
(12) Une de ces vieilles croisées, quasi détruites, frustes et 
brunes. 
Bawzac, le Curé de village. Cuvres in-8, Michel Lévy 
fréres. T. XIV, p. 13. 

“Quasi détruites” means more than “worn,” Why did he 
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add “frustes,” if the latter means only “worn”? In another book 
Balzac says: 
(13) Il se délecta des normanismes de leur idiome, du fruste 
de leurs idées et de leurs caractéres. 
Bawzac, la Femme abandonnée. Qiuvres in-8 T. III, p.43. 
The meaning, this time, is decidedly figurative. It is not 


” 


“worn.” But neither is it “very old.” Obviously, Littré offers 
no help for the understanding of the latter use, and his definition 
is inadequate when we try to understand quotation (2) from 
Octave Feuillet. Obviously, something has happened in the 
history of the word fruste of which Littré was not aware. And 
here is, perhaps, what had happened. When we examine an old 
coin, we may try to make out some design or letters, some im- 
print stamped by the die. A few details are visible, the rest is 
gone, and we say: “Cette médaille est fruste.” Technically, 
there is a difference between the “flou,” whose details have never 
been sharp and clear, whose workmanship has been poor, and the 
“fruste’ whose surface no longer presents its original appear- 
ance. Technically, there is an idea of “wearing” and “defacing” 


“ ’ 


in fruste, but “worn” and “defaced,” as well as the French “usé,’ 
are past participles, i.e., verb forms, and as such they convey 
the idea that something has happened, has been done, to the 
coin, whereas fruste is an adjective which describes the present 
appearance of the coin. When the use of the word was extended, 
it kept its descriptive meaning, but while in the examples quoted 
from La Bruyére, Voltaire and Gautier it meant that certain 
details, a certain crispness, which had originally existed, had 
disappeared, it may now mean that something is lacking, 
whether this something ever existed or not. In this extended 
signification, the word is the equivalent of dim, dull, hazy, 
blurred, crude, undeveloped, plain, simple, homely, unexpres- 
sive, unfinished, rough, roughly outlined, coarse, ill-shaped, 
shapeless, artless. It always implies that something is wanting, 
and in many cases can only be translated by a negation; it 
means that a certain line, surface, form, face, personality, or 
idea lacks clearness, neatness, definiteness, finish, expression, 
vividness, shapeliness, character, refinement, or dignity. French 
writers very often insert it in a series of adjectives whose mean- 
ing gives the meaning of fruste by a kind of osmosis. The 
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Voltaire (8) and Gautier (9) quotations amount to dictionary 
definitions of the technical meaning, and similarly, in example 
(1), “bonnement, simplement, un peu rudement” lead to the 
climax “fruste”; Octave Feuillet’s “vulgaire” and “inoffensive,” 
(2), explain the following “fruste”; Balzac’s use of the word in 


“ 


(11), is explained in “vague,” “incertitude,” “diverses,” “contra- 
dictoires.”. We may well take this hint, and in order to under- 
stand any text we read or edit, give more attention to the text 
itself. 

Some Diognéte, apparently, had imported the word from 
Italy, and shown it under a glass case, as it were, along with 
his other curios. La Bruyére probably had introduced it to the 
general public, but he had offered it as a curio. Was it Balzac, 
was it some earlier writer who first extended the scope of the 
word? At any rate, during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the word had been divorced from coins and sculptures, 
freed from the voke of its technical association, taken from the 
glass case; fruste was no longer a curio, it was a literary word, 
a new word. During the second half of the century its use 
became quite frequent, and so it came to pass that whereas 
about 1865 Littré had but a confused idea of the new word 
fruste, thirty-five years later Gustave Lanson could use it in a 
textbook written for school boys. In the meantime the Diction- 
naire de l’ Académie Frangaise, 7° édition, 1878, by adding one 
word to the definition of the technical meaning, had made it 
possible to understand the new uses of the word: 

Il se dit d’une médaille, d’une monnaie effacée, altérée 
ou défectueuse dans sa forme. 

At the end of the century, Hatzfeld and Darmesteter’s 
Dictionnaire général explained the word as meaning: 

(a) properly, “dont lempreinte, le relief est usé” 

(b) properly, “dont le relief est rude et grossier,” with this 

example: “un marbre encore fruste”; 

(c) figuratively, “un style fruste, rude, non poli.” 

That disposed finally of the idea that the appearance of an 
object called “fruste” was necessarily due to “wearing” or 
“attrition.” The Academy’s DErrcTUEUSE, and, in Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter’s example “un marbre encore fruste,” the 
adverb ENCORE should have long ago opened the eyes of dic- 
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tionary and vocabulary makers. It is also worthy of note that 
neither the Dictionnaire de I’ Académie nor the Dictionnaire 
général supports Littré’s conjecture that “style fruste” is 
equivalent to “style qui porte la marque d'une haute antiquité,” 
and this seems to dispose of the idea that age is implied in the 
figurative meaning of the adjective. If the reader will check up 
the Hatzfeld and Darmesteter definition with the examples 
which may come to his attention, he will find it to be fully 
adequate. I submit the following examples recently gathered 
“au hasard de mes lectures”: 

(14) Quelques vers, égarés ¢a et 1a, de Ronsard, et un peu 
frustes de forme. 

Emite Facuet, Dix-neuvieme siecle. P. 94. 

(15) Je ne nie pas qu’une plus ancienne Chanson de Roland 
ait pu exister, différente et plus fruste. 

Josern Bernier, les Légendes épiques. T. IIT (2° édit., 
1921), p. 446. 

(16) Une minute a suffi, la minute sacrée oti le potte, 
exploitant peut-étre quelque fruste roman, ébauche 
grossi¢re du sujet, a con¢u idee du conflit de Roland 
et d’Olivier. 

Josepu Bepier, Op. cit. T. IIT, p. 448. 

(17) Chaque fois que l’on peut entrevoir par dela nos textes 
de plus anciens récits perdus, ils apparaissent plus 
grossiers, plus frustes et plus incohérents que les récits 
conservés. 

Josern BeEpter, Op. cit. T. 1 (2° édition, 1914), p. 332. 

(18) I] aimait sa vivacité, son accent vénitien, sa violence. 
Cette Ame fruste et proche de la béte le reposait, 
croyait-il, mieux que toute autre du travail spirituel. 
ANDRE Maurots, Ariel ou la Vie de Shelley, p. 253. 

(19) Le voyageur qui arrive dans une colonie, si l’expérience 
ne l’a pas mis en garde contre l’impression du premier 
contact, est souvent décu. La nature généreuse dont 
il avait escompté la splendeur ne l’attend pas au 
débarcadére. Rien de séduisant dans celui-ci. C’est, en 
plus fruste, souvent en plus malpropre aussi, le wharf, 
les quais, les batiments douaniers que toutes les 
administrations du monde ménagent a tous les passagers. 
L’ Afrique ne se révéle qu’ensuite. 
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L’ILLustTRATION, 15 mars 1924, p. 231. (Bruneau de 
Laborie.) 

(20) Voyager avec des indigénes comme ceux de ces régions, 
avec ces hommes rudes et frustes que nulle discipline 
européenne n’a fagonnés. Méme auteur, dans v’I1- 
LUSTRATION du 29 mars 1924, p. 291. 

(21) Tous deux se faisaient face: celui-ci, énorme et fruste, 
profondément sournois, mais d’intelligence lourde . 
l'autre, menu, narquois et souriant . 

ANDRE SAVIGNON, le Secret des eaux. La Petite II- 
lustration, p. 41. 

(22) Larius est trop fruste pour se perdre en des réveries. 
GERMAINE ACREMANT, la Hutte d’acajou. La Petite 
Ilustr., p. 6. 

And here is the adverb: 

(23) La mythologie gréco-latine . . . .cette mythologie dont 
toutes les merveilleuses légendes, si naivement, si 
frustement humaines, dont les déesses et les dieux, si 
ballottés de pauvres passions, si enfiévrés d’amour 
charnel, étaient, il faut en convenir, bien faits pour 
séduire les riches et libres imaginations des écrivains 


d’alors. 
FRANCK L. Scnor rt, les Mythologistes italiens de la 
Renaissance et la poésie élisabéthaine. Revue de 


littérature comparée, année 1924, fasc. I. 

Many of our students bring into the classroom a childish 
psychology according to which each idea is a constant quantity 
represented by an invariable name in English and another 
equally invariable name in French. Alas! there is no constant 
equivalent for fruste in the English language. Even in French, 
there is no one definition of the word that will fit all cases. It 

itens occurs so involved in a passage that the mind cannot 
lissociate it from the surrounding elements, cannot appraise 
the exact share it brings to the sum total of impressions. At 
imes, it seems to be thrown in for good measure, to emphasize 
the general impression. Thus, Loti writes in the opening page 
| Pécheur d'Islande: 

(24) Toutes ces boiseries étaient grossitres et frustes, 

imprégnées d’humidité et de sel: usées, polies par le 
frottement de leurs mains. 
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Who can tell whether “fruste” here stands for “usé” or for 
“grossier”? It stands for neither; since both are there, it is 
added to both. No “éplucheur de mots” should examine this 
text with a microscope. And, of course, when the author omits 
to explain the word, when it comes up suddenly and alone, we 
may well plead ignorance: 
(25) Mon pére dévalait....jusqu’a la jetée en pierres 
frustes ot le bac s’amarrait la nuit. 
ANATOLE LE BRAZ, Contes bretons. Henry Holt & Co., 
p. 62. 


The editor’s vocabulary knows that these stones were 
“worn.” Worn by the action of tide and waves? Perhaps so, 
perhaps they had never been “faced” by a stonecutter. Who 
knows? And who cares? 

There is, however, one element always present in anything 
called “fruste.”. The word implies some sort of a shape, or lack 
of shape, at any rate, some concrete object, something belonging 
to the outside world. It has an objective content. In quotation 
(19), one might be tempted to interpret “plus fruste” as synony- 
mous with “moins séduisant,” but that would be subjective. 
Also, in (5), some subjective notation might come to one’s 
mind. Carnet de campagne was published in English in the 
Century Magazine, and the translator, a lady, was alert; she 
used a negative, and called the second room “less elaborate,” 
which is objective, and which is perfectly accurate. We have 
all read Louis Hémon’s sketch of that rough and desolate strip 
of land “le long de la riviére Péribonka”: 

(26) Les aunes formaient un long buisson épais le long de la 
rivitre Péribonka; mais leurs branches dénudées ne 
cachaient pas la chute abrupte de la berge, ni la 
vaste plaine d’eau glacée, ni la lisitre sombre du bois 
qui serrait de prés l'autre rive, ne laissant entre la 
désolation touffue des grands arbres droits et la désola- 
tion nue de l’eau figée que quelques champs étroits 
souvent encore semés de souches, si étroits en vérité 
qu’ils semblaient étrangler sous la poigne du pays 


sauvage. 
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Pour Maria Chapdelaine, qui regardait toutes ces 
choses distraitement, il n’y avait rien 14 de désolant ni 
de redoutable. Elle n’avait jamais connu que des 
aspects comme ceux-la d’octobre & mai, ou bien d’autres 
plus frustes encore et plus tristes, plus éloignés des 
maisons et des cultures. 

Louis Hfémon, Maria Chapdelaine. The Macmillan 
Co., p. 10. 


Among all the vocabularies mentioned in this article, the 
vocabulary of Maria Chapdelaine stands alone in that it goes 
hevond the inaccurate “worn”; it adds “plain,” which is proper, 
hut perhaps inadequate. The editor, with the intention, ap- 
parently, of showing that there is more in “fruste” than in 
“plain,” adds another translation, he adds “depressing.” This, 
however, has the disadvantage of being subjective, it does not 
so much picture the physical aspect of the country as it charac- 
terizes Hémon’s own feelings. The little sketch is an excellent 
example of “un paysage qui est un état de Ame.” It consists 
of a clear set of physical details: “un long buisson épais . 


branches dénudées. ...chute abrupte de la berge.. . . vaste 
plaine d’eau glacée... .lisiére sombre... .grands arbres 
droits... .eau figée. ...champs étroits....souches. " 


and at the same time it is replete with Hémon’s own reactions: 
not an adjective of color beyond one dark ‘line (“la_ lisiére 
sombre du bois”), but the repetition of “dénudées” in “nues,” 
of “eau glacée” in “eau figée,” the repetition of “désolation” and 
of “étroits,” and the impression of “serrait” recurring twice in 
“étroits” and reaching its climax in “étrangler sous la poigne 
du pays sauvage.” In the second paragraph, “frustes” sums up 
the general aspect of the physical details, “tristes” sums up 
their effect upon Louis Hémon. “Depressing” comes nearer 
translating “tristes”; the latter is subjective, whereas “frustes” 
has an objective content. 


University of Maine 





THE GRAND PRIZE OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
FOR THE NOVEL 


By Frepertic D. CHEYDLEUR 


y MILE HENRIOT, awarded in 1924 the grand prize of the 
French Academy for his novel, “Aricie Brun ou les Vertus 
Bourgeoises,” is not a new author to his countrymen. Although 
only thirty-five years of age, he has already published a dozen 
volumes of poetry, fiction, and criticism, having begun his career 
as a writer when only a boy of seventeen by winning honors as a 
poet at the Jeux Floraux of Toulouse, the oldest literary society in 
Europe, and at present filling with distinction an editorship on the 
lemps. As the son of the famous French caricaturist, Henri 
Henriot, a native of the ancient capital of Languedoc, well known 
for his drawings in the Charivari, the Illustration, the Journal 
amusant, Fémina, and other illustrated reviews, he comes by his 
imagination and wit naturally. But while Henriot’s novel is tinged 
with the indelible marks of the artist hailing from the Midi, 
namely, sunshine, color, vivacity, humor, and pronounced indi- 
vidualism, its underlying theme is quite serious and quickly 
convinces the reader that here at least is not the usual yellow back 
which aims to excite the jaded appetite of the reading public 
by having its hero or heroine break all the commandments of the 
Hecalogue and even a few more that Moses did not present on 
his tables. 

Aricie Brun is what critics like Firmin Roz and Percy Lubbock 
classify as a panoramic novel; that is, it aims to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the rise, development, and decline of a bourgeois family of 

uuthern France from 1817 to 1914, the drab tones of which are 
elieved by glimpses of the Revolution of 1848, the Crimean War, 
the Débdécle of 1870, and the opening of the World War, and also 
y amusing anecdotes describing the customs of the people. Aricie 
run, the daughter of Julien Brun, an apprenticed cabinet-maker 
om the Vosges, and the granddaughter of Barthélemy Lesprat, 
‘ dealer in cloth and rope in Bordeaux, because of her deep sense 
i love and duty to all her kindred and her firm belief in family 
lidarity, is the heroine and pivotal point of Henriot’s work. 


he is just the opposite of Rabevel, the hero of Lucien Fabre’s 
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Goncourt Prize Novel; she is the personification of self-forgetful- 


ness and renunciation, whereas he is the very essence of egotism 


and unlimited ambition. Aricie’s youth is devoted to the care of her 


younger brothers and her sister and then to her father’s business. 


Later, after experiencing an innocent and short-lived romance 


with a dashing young officer, she spends her pent-up affections on 


her grandfather and her aunt, and then in due order on her 


nieces and nephews and even on those of the third generation. 


Even when at the age of thirty she has the chance to marry an 


estimable and promising young man, although fond of him she 


abandons him, after a short decisive struggle, to her cousin, upon 


learning that the latter has also fallen in love with him. And thus 


she consecrates her long life she lives to be a nonagenerian 


spent in one home and then in another, in trying to make the 


pathway of all with whom she comes in contact easier, happier, 


better. 


The French Academy, that unique institution that has been 


extolled by Matthew Arnold and many other notable writers as 


the guardian of learning and culture in France for nearly three 


centuries, had probably no less than five hundred novels to con- 


sider before making its award in June. It is rather remarkable and 


interesting to note that it selected Aricie Brun about a month 


after its first appearance in May and we heartily approve of its 


judgment in passing over so many works of fiction, artistic enough 


but too often with an unwholesome outlook upon life. 


Whatever 


may be the merits of the case in the controversy over the choice of 


subject matter and its treatment in drama and fiction, a novel 


that is clean, instructive, entertaining, and inspiring, that requires 


no apology for pornography on the score of its being an exemplar 


of the most finished style in its genre, deserves our unqualified 


commendation. However, for fear lest what has been said may 


give a wrong impression of Henriot’s excellent study of the 


bourgeois class, it ought to be stated that the author has strictly 


adhered to the declaration in his preface, namely, to refrain from 


preaching on his own part or from using his characters for this 


purpose. To quote his own words: ‘‘Detesting nothing so much 


as sermons, little persuaded of getting the best of anyone whomso- 


ever, and only convinced that the everlasting object of literature 


is less to prove than to amuse and move, and if possible to incite 
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in a humane manner to reflect, I did not think that I should mix 
in this story the least personal judgment on the characters that 
are introduced, the use of their endeavors, the appropriateness of 
their actions, nor to deduce the moral lesson of their life. To 
describe them exactly and with the most objective trait that can 
be found is, I think, what should be asked of the novelist.” By 
faithfully following his own precept, earlier set up by Flaubert, 
the creator of Aricie Brun has fulfilled one of the most rigid 
requirements of wsthetic principles in literary art. 

Furthermore, Henriot’s masterpiece is by no means limited to 
the simple story of his heroine’s life; she is the most important 
among some forty characters for the major part belonging to 
several families of the middle-class, plain folks, somewhat pro- 
vincial, honest, industrious, ambitious, who work to build homes, 
to educate their children, to raise their social standing, and to 
save an income. ‘The rise of Barthélemy Lesprat from a farm boy to 
a well-to-do lumber merchant, the rapid expansion of his son-in- 
law Coutre into a big business man and a power to be reckoned 
with in society, and the varied careers of his other children, Paul 
the Romantic poet, Melchior, the accountant, Emile, the repre- 
sentative of the firm in America, and of his grandson Henri, the 
artist, furnish an industrial background relieved by various droll 
glimpses of Bohemian life. Contrary to what might be expected, 
this picture of bourgeois customs is not dull. Frequently its sober 
tone is lightened by realistic touches such as the following: ‘In 
Bordeaux... . society is divided into three clear-cut categories. 
Che inhabitants of the Chartrous quarter who sell wine do not 
know the inhabitants of the Rousselle quarter who sell codfish; 
these latter scorn those of the Saint-Michel quarter who sell 
what they can; and these latter despise the rest of the earth which 
is not of Bordeaux and sells nothing. 

Perhaps some readers may remember that Montaigne’s father 
was a citizen of the above sea-port and wished to forget that the 
ource of his fortune was wine and fish. In another place when the 
new prefect at the house-warming party given by Prosper Coutre 
is entertaining a group of the fair sex about Lamartine, Henriot 
lyly points out that the people overlooked a bit of whimsicalness 
in the representative of the government. He writes: ‘‘To set 


” 


ladies in the first place is an example of this; all serious persons 
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know at Bordeaux that they come only in the third place. First 
wine, next shipping, and then lovemaking.’’ From such jibes as 
these and others one can appreciate the Toulousian origin of the 
author and his wide acquaintance with the old customs of south- 
western France. 

It is impossible within the compass of a brief review to do full 
justice to the delineation of character in this novel. The bourgeoiste 
painted here is as a whole healthier, saner, and happier than that 
presented to us by Lucien Fabre in his Rabevel and by Marcel 
Proust in his A la Recherche du temps perdu. To Henriot his gray 
haired heroine is the living expression of the virtues of this class, 
strict to be sure and not very glamorous, “but made up of foresight 
and sound reason, of altruism, modesty, and a superior conception 
of duty stronger than rights, of a pious respect for domestic tradi- 
tions, devoted to the service of an idea, which is the continuity of 
the family and the enduring life of the home.” It is people possess- 
ing such qualities that form the backbone of society and we hate 
to believe with the author that they belong to another age. Not 
merely the main characters are life-like but even the minor ones 
are well drawn and appeal to us because of their perfectly human 
traits. One can easily imagine the old abbé Lesprat, known for 
leagues around his parish for his melons and trained rabbit; the 
unpractical but kind-hearted poet, Paul Brun, in the incongruous 
position of storekeeper with his helpers and friends, Bouchinard, 
the painter of nymphs, and Rugendas, the erstwhile actor; Henri 
Brun, the impulsive and brilliant young artist, with his Parisian 
friends, whose prototype must be the novelist’s own father; all 
these and a dozen others are sketched with a loving and sure 
touch that gives them the stamp of reality. 

French critics generally agree in not finding the same emotional 
or dramatic interest in Aricie Brun as in its closest rival for first 
honors, M. Jacques Kessel’s L’ Equipage, whose plot is the ever 
lasting love-triangle in an original setting, an aviation camp and 
an airplane. While this latter, because of its masterful manner of 
describing the double conflict of the two principal characters torn 
between love and jealousy on the one hand and patriotic duty on 
the other, is undoubtedly a superior psychological novel, yet the 
French Academy’s preference for Emile Henriot’s study proves 
that, at least in this case, it considered matter and treatment as 
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an indissoluble whole in a work of art. Zona Gale has said some 
where that half of us is body and half of us is spirit, and it is from 
the triumph of the latter in Aricie Brun that comes the appeal 
of the work. The leading literary society of France is to be con- 
gratulated on having awarded its grand prize for the 1924 novel 
to an author who has so fittingly recalled to us Paul’s exhortation 
to the Philippians: ““Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.’ 


’ 


University of Wisconsin 





THE VALUE OF PHONETICS IN TEACHING! 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


By CoLLtey F. SPARKMAN 
GOOD pronunciation of any language is similar to being 
well dressed; it is the outward semblance of culture and 
refinement in matters of speech, and it should be a thing of 
pride to any one because it is one’s principal badge of honor 
and recommendation to the natives of that speech. 

Without a good pronunciation one can never be accepted 
by foreign people; he is always an outsider and can never 
really know the people whose language he is butchering. All 
of us are cautious and a bit suspicious of one who cannot 
pronounce English well, but we tend to accept with open arms 
one who probably knows little English, provided he can pro- 
nounce that little in a creditable manner. If we bore people 
they tend to dispense with our society, and I, personally, soon 
separate myself from one who antagonizes me with unaccus- 
tomed and foreign English sounds. 

It is possible to acquire a pronunciation sufficiently accurate 
not to grate on native ears, as is proven by many who learn our 
own language in such a manner. We are tolerant up to a certain 
point, never expecting the impossible, but exacting certain 
definite standards of perfection, No one wants to talk to a 
person who does not understand his most delicate shades of 
meaning; we rightly infer that if the pronunciation is atrocious 
the language itself is as poorly mastered. Foreigners react to 
us in about the same manner that we react to them, and if they 
hold us at a distance we can never hope to really know them. 
\ poor pronunciation is a just cause for self belittlement and 
works havoc in all directions. 

In view of the reasons for a good pronunciation of any foreign 
language, it behooves us to spend more thought on its acquisi- 
tion. The purpose of this paper is to set forth the value of 
phonetics as an aid to this acquisition. 


1 A paper read before the Modern Language Section of the Utah Ed. Assoc. 
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Phonetics is the science of speech sounds, including the 
graphic representation of same. These two phases of the subject 
have not always been clearly differentiated in the minds of those 
who know just enough about it to become confused in their 
thinking. Phonetics to many persons means a graphic represen- 
tation, or figured pronunciation of foreign words, such as is 
found in Fraser and Squair’s French Grammars. ‘This aspect 
of the subject will form no part of the present paper. We shall 
here treat of the science of speech sounds as applicable to the 
teaching of foreign languages, with special reference to the 
teaching of Spanish. 

Some successful language teachers maintain that phonetics 
has no place in the teaching of foreign languages, that a fairly 
good pronunciation can be acquired solely by imitation, imply- 
ing that an absolutely accurate pronunciation is neither possible 
nor necessary. These same teachers affirm that the science of 
phonetics as such is beyond the grasp of immature students 
either in college or in high school, and that any attempt to 
teach it is so much time wasted; they insist on a teacher's 
teaching the language from the very first day, letting pronun- 
ciation take care of itself. 

All of us know that even a fairly good pronunciation cannet be 
acquired by imitation, for if that were true we should need only to 
listen to a native and magically become native in our pronuncia- 
tion. We know that even long years of residence in the foreign 
country will not insure a correct pronunciation, as witnessed 
every day in the case of old immigrants who picked up English 
after they were mature. The children of these same immigrants 
speak English without the slightest trace of an accent. If imitation 
could turn the trick, why does the old German always say: “‘] 
tink he vill,” when he means, “I think he will”? Surely he has 
always heard us say it correctly. We usually say it correctly, but 
he does not hear it correctly; he thinks he is saying it just as we do, 
and gets angry when corrected; he gives the nearest German 
equivalents to these English sounds. The old German’s speech 
centers were formed before he ever heard any English; his tongue 
muscles always moved in certain definite ways long enough to 
refuse to respond naturally in a different manner. He never had 
to put his tongue between his teeth in order to produce any 
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German sound, consequently he cannot do it now except by arti- 
ficial means. The sound waves that strike his ear drum are trans- 
mitted to his consciousness just as faithfully as similar sounds are 
transmitted to our own mental chambers, but they are interpreted 
there in terms of what is stored therein. There are no responsive 
chords tuned to receive our t#, hence he must apprehend it through 
his own mental make-up. If our old German reads, the difficulties 
will be greater, for then he sees ¢/ written and he has always 
called such a combination ¢; he sees w which he has always pro- 
nounced as av. He simply cannot help saying: “I tink he vill.” 

Are we going to let our students fall into similar errors when 
we teach a foreign language? If some one had told the old German, 
when he first came to this country, to put his tongue between his 
teeth when he tried to imitate the English ¢/ sound, he could have 
eradicated that German tendency and with a little practice, pro- 
nounced all English ¢h’s just as we do. If we rely on unguided 
imitation in teaching either French or Spanish, our students are 
sure to imitate by giving the nearest equivalent to the foreign 
sound. All of us have spoken and read our native language long 
enough to have predisposed our mental make-up to react in a 
very definite English manner. The sight of a letter and its cor- 
responding English sound are simply two phases of one and the 
same thing to consciousness. When we come to learn a new lan- 
guage, we shall naturally give these same letters their old, or their 
English values. In no two languages do the letters have identically 
the same oral value; it would be a miracle if they did. If they differ 
as much as German and English ¢h, the problem of mastery is 
easier, but if they differ but slightly these differences will either 
not be detected, or if detected, cannot be reproduced except by 
artificial aid. 

It is just as nonsensical to imagine that we can learn to pro- 
nounce by imitation as it is to suppose we can learn any phase of a 
new language as we learned our mother tongue. The whole process 
{ learning a language after maturity is highly artificial, for mature 
people cannot be children again, and even if they could, they could 
not offset the tendency of old language habits. Take for instance, 
Spanish d, ¢, 1, and m. What English speaking student could 
imitate the correct Spanish sound of these letters unless he were 
told that they are made by the tongue touching the teeth. A 
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native might have an American student imitate him a week and 
he would still let his tongue touch just back of the teeth; if told 
how to make these sounds and then drilled on them with never a 
single lapse of effort, he can securely lay the foundations of a 
new habit that will always function when he reads Spanish. If a 
student is allowed to use his English habits when he begins to use 
Spanish, the foundations for the opposite, or a poor pronunciation 
will just as surely be laid. 

Unfortunately, new oral values of letters are not the only nor 
the greatest difficulties for an English-speaking student in ac- 
quiring the correct pronunciation of a Romanic language. Each 
letter might be given its proper foreign oral value and still the 
word might sound wholly English. Syllable division is on an entire- 
ly new basis in Spanish from what it is in English, and if not taught, 
it certainly cannot be mastered. To Professor James L. Barker 
is due the credit of having discovered this fundamental difference 
in syllabication in Teutonic and in Romanic languages, and it is 
of most vital importance. All of us know that correct English is 
spoken with a drawl, while Spanish and French are entirely free 
from it. This draw] is caused by taking the position for a following 
consonant while still sounding the previous vowel, which nec- 
essarily gives that vowel a continuous shifting or changing tone. 
The habit of drawling is naturally carried over to final vowels in 
English because we tend to follow definite habits in any activity. 
An exaggerated form of this English drawl is heard in the southern 
Negro’s pronunciation of English as in: “O-oop’n duh do-oo-uh, 
Mo-ooze.” in which each accented vowel is unduly prolonged and 
pronounced while the jaws and tongue are in continuous motion. 

On the other hand, each Spanish vowel is pure and unchanging, 
which means that the organs of speech remain in a fixed position 
throughout its entire duration. Take an English word like comma, 
which we pronounce as com-uh, sounding but one m, and linking it 
with the preceding vowel 0 which we pronounce as we close the 
lips for the sound of m. Naturally this 0 cannot be anything but a 
changing sound because the air cavity is constantly diminishing. 
The final a is uttered as we barely open the lips, continuing as we 
bring them to a position of rest; it must sound like a muffled “uh” 
that trails off into nothingness. This procedure is correct English 
and is a very difficult thing to teach foreigners, as those who have 
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, tried to teach English to foreigners will recall, but if the same 
habits are carried out in Spanish the result will not be Spanish at 
all. Take a similarly sounding Spanish word, c-a-m-a. The ca is 
pronounced as a single unit, the jaws coming away with a snap 
and kept at a consonant angle until all sound has practically 
ceased, which gives a pure, unchanging value to the a; the position 


; for m is quickly taken in practical silence and sounded with the 
second a@ in a manner similar to that of the first syllable. The 
second syllable is pronounced in a lower key, but the a is just as 
clear-cut as was the first, or accented a. Students can master the 
mechanics of procedure of this one simple word and by knowing 
just what to do and what to avoid, can apply it to any similar 

’ Spanish word. 

Those who know just what this apparently little thing means 
will realize its great importance. A native might pronounce ca-ma 
till he would want to tear his hair and American students would 
still say cam-uh unless the difficulties were analyzed. Old habits 
are too strong and too insidious to be changed by mere imitation. 
English speech habits were built up during the plastic period of 
childhood when we had the faculty of imitating unhindered by 
other set habits. We can never hope to get entirely rid of their 
influence, but we can form a new habit if we break up the old one 
into its component parts and practice on the parts we desire to 
change. To learn the correct pronunciation of a new language by 
merely unguided imitation would be about as likely to be ac- 
complished as for one who never danced at all to learn complicated 
dance steps by watching experts perform on the ballroom floor. 
Successful dancing masters teach complicated steps by first break- 
ing them up into so many slow visible parts, so many steps in this 
or that direction, then a turn and another mechanical procedure. 
Slowly the new maze of quick muscular reactions is mastered and 
ihe novice finds himself dancing. Speech habits are muscular 

ibits too, and each one is a very complicated step, and no one 
should imagine that he could imitate it by simply watching it 
lone by experts. Strange as it may seem, dancing teachers who 
relied only on imitation soon had empty classrooms, but language 
teachers who employ the same methods are still on the job. 

' If we could only realize the immense difficulties incident to 


juiring the correct pronunciation of a foreign language we should 
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be more tolerant and more willing to spend more time on it in the 
beginning, so as to be able to devote the major portion of the 
time later to teaching the new language itself. It is not stupidity 
that a student cannot pronounce a foreign language as we can; 
we do not accuse any one of being stupid if he cannot drive a car 
the first time he gets into it. We show him which levers to pull, 
and then let him pull them until he has fully mastered the trick. 
Like any muscular habit we have fully mastered, the new language 
seems easy for us to pronounce, but it was not easy in the course 
of acquisition. 

Now where does all this lead us? Must we teach beginning 
students the complicated laws of phonetics, demand that they 
recognize stops, nasals, fricatives, voiced and voiceless consonants? 
Shall we have to multiply difficulties for them when their whole 
world is now a labyrinth of difficulties? Certainly not. Such a 
knowledge would only hinder their progress and could be of no 
positive value to them in any capacity. What they need is to 
learn how to pronounce the new language. But how can a teacher 
guide them over these difficulties unless he knows the science of 
phonetics very thoroughly? The slogan should be: phonetics fo) 
the teacher, but only a practical application of phonetic laws for the 
students. It is similar to a physician and his patient. A wise 
physician makes no attempt to teach his patient the science of 
medicine, but he applies the laws and sees to it that the patient 
profits by them. 

The teacher, even though he be a native, or an American with 
a perfect native pronunciation, cannot possibly apply laws whose 
workings-out he does not know. It is absolutely necessary that he 
know what the difficulties are and when and how to present them. 
And only an accurate knowledge of phonetics will acquaint a 
teacher with such laws. Each new difliculty must be clearly set 
forth, beginning with the most simple, and sufilicient drill exercises 
provided for the foundation of the new and necessary habit befor 
words containing other difficulties are presented. If more than 
one difliculty is presented at once the whole thing becomes 
jumble, or if a new difficulty is presented before a previous and 
necessary matter has been fully mastered by drill, the student 
becomes gloriously confused. The whole process must be highly 


artificial; any science has to be artificially presented, becaus 
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nature gives us finished products; it is for man to simplify and 
organize. The phenomena of physics are manifested daily all 
around us, but students have to be introduced to them piecemeal 
in the laboratory before they can be apprehended as scientific 
and workable facts. The simplest everyday phrase used daily 
by an unlettered peon may contain practically every difficulty 
for an English-speaking student, and it should no more be made an 
introduction to Spanish than should the binomial theorem be 
made an introduction to algebra. 

If there is such a thing as a science of phonetics, surely there 
is a way of simplifying difficulties from the point of view of an 
I:nglish-speaking student. The one great mistake of textbook 
writers, in the speaker’s opinion, has been an undue haste in 
beginning to teach the language itself without paving the way for 
it. Too little time is given to teaching the new values of the letters; 
students are rushed into reading matter or into conversation before 
they know how to interpret or even form the sounds represented 
by the foreign words. One might well ask why all this haste. Why 
not begin at the beginning and work up progressively?) Why not 
spend a few days solely on the proper manner of producing the 
new and unfamiliar sounds and strive to lay the foundations for 
making the various letters call up just these sounds and not the 
old and accustomed English values? There will be plenty of time 
to learn the language itself after this foundation is securely laid. 
Such a plan of prodecure would necessitate, first, the presentation 
of sounds that differ least from known English sounds, and pro- 
gressively introduce sounds with gradually increasing points of 
difference. Along with the sounds introduced must go hand-in- 
hand the letters that represent them. Often the sound is practically 
ihe same as some English sound, but its representation is totally 
lifferent, and in such cases sufficient drill must be provided to 
make the connection between the old letter and the new sound it 
now stands for. In short, pronunciation should be the goal of our 
ndeavors until it is mechanically mastered, for it is the principal 
tool which we are going to use for many hours to come, and it is 
well worth the student’s while to become thoroughly acquainted 
vith it. 

The speaker has recently prepared such a graded list of diffi- 
ulties, including drill exercises, for the presentation of Spanish 
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pronunciation, which he has tried out on a summer school class. In 
brief the plan was as follows: 

First, the five vowels were orally given as a, e, t, 0, u, the 
students being carefully instructed as to how to avoid that trailing- 
off quality of English vowels. The students were permitted to 
pronounce these vowels only after they clearly understood how to 
proceed, and then the vowels were written on the board and in- 
tensive and rapid drill engaged in until each written vowel was 
clearly associated with its Spanish value. Next, the consonants 
that differ only slightly from their corresponding English equiv- 
alents were introduced. These included f, m, p, y, ch, as well as 
initial s, and ¢ and g before a, 0, and #. Syllables made up of each 
of these consonants with each of the respective vowels were pro- 
nounced, such as: fa, fe, ft, fo, fu, ca, co, ga, go, gu, and intensive 
oral practice provided on all such possible combinations. The 
next day each student was held strictly accountable for all this 
material and the matter was reviewed as dictation exercises. 

Syllable division was now taught with the word ca-ma and a 
list of words using the vowels and consonants already known was 
provided for drill and dictation. These words all ended in a vowel 
and contained only known consonants between the vowels. The 
list was read by the teacher and then by the class until each student 
was in a position to pronounce without the slightest hesitation 
and with correct syllabication, such words as fama, fumo, paga, 
pepe, muchacha, muchacha, and a long list was given for homework. 
Short sentences made up of just such words were read and dictated 
with no attempt to teach their meaning. 

The sounds of all other consonants were taken up in turn and 
in accordance with their degree of difficulty, the necessary manip- 
ulations of the speech organs being carefully set forth. After each 
new consonant or consonants, another list of words was given 
using the new letters in combinations with those so far studied. 
Not until all consonants were studied were words given that 
ended in a consonant, and only when this difficulty was mastered 
were words employing combinations of consonants such as dre in 
pa-dre taken up. Linking was taught by the use of such sentences 
as: El animal es amado, showing how a_ Spanish-speaking 
person pronounces breath groups as an uninterrupted succession 
of syllables and not as mere word units. Long lists of such sen- 
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tences were pronounced and written as dictation material, care 
heing taken not to include any difficulty not yet provided for. 

Five days were spent on this sort of preliminary drill. No 
attempt was made to give the meaning of the words; it was deemed 
suflicient if students succeeded in pronouncing written Spanish 
sentences in a manner wholly intelligible to a native ear. When all 
possible difficulties had been presented and drilled upon, the 
regular text was taken up and the language itself studied. 

This mechanical! preliminary work saved hours of time later in 
the term, for every student could unhesitatingly and intelligibly 
read any Spanish sentence encountered. Of course, some students 
would forget at times and include an English sound, but no one 
had to be corrected at every word or even at every sentence. The 
time was well spent in paving the way for the actual study of 
Spanish. 

To sum up: 

1. A good pronunciation is essential if we expect to make any 
impression on, or derive any benefit from, association with natives 
of that language. It is possible to acquire a good pronunciation, 
and imperative to do so. 

2. A good pronunciation cannot be taught by mere imitation, 
hecause we hear the foreign sounds only in terms of native 
language sounds and practice only makes the brogue pronuncia- 
tion more deeply seated. 

3. Habits of pronunciation are largely muscular habits, and it 
is very difficult to change any muscular habit of long standing. To 
do so requires first an analysis and later a synthesis, drilling 
carefully on the various separate phases of each. 

4. Students should not study the science of phonetics, but 
must have the benefit of the practical application of all phonetic 
laws which must be well known by the teacher. 

5. Pronunciation must be mechanically presented to students, 
and it should be a preliminary to the actual study of the language. 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. D. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
MippLe STATES AND MARYLAND 


Phe thirteenth annual meeting of the association was held at 
Columbia University, New York City, on Saturday, November 
28, 1925. ‘Two sessions were held as an experiment and the atten- 
dance of some one hundred and twenty-five different’ persons 
during the meeting seems to have justified the innovation. The 
lirst session was called to order by the president, Miss Elsie I, 
Jemeson, at 9:30 1.m. Professor John L. Gerig of the department 
of Romance Languages of Columbia University welcomed the 
members in the name of the University and gave an interesting 
talk on the development of the teaching of foreign languages at 
Columbia and on the present trend and future prospects of lan- 
guage teaching. The secretary reported the action of the National 
Federation assigning the state of Virginia to the Middle States 
region as requested by the Virginia State Association and approved 
by this association at the last meeting. 

The association then turned to the consideration of papers. 
Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford of the University of Penn- 
svivania, vice-chairman of the Committee on Direction and Con- 
trol of the Modern Foreign Language Study, spoke upon the work 
and aims of the Study. He emphasized the importance of co- 
operation between teachers of modern languages and education- 
alists and psychologists to the end that the gap which has hitherto 
existed might be closed, and the value of an acquaintance with 
modern scientific methods for the investigation of educational 
problems, and urged that modern language teachers give their 
whole-hearted support to the work of the Study. Professor 
Charles M. Purin of Hunter College, special investigator for the 
Study, read a paper on achievement tests, dealing especially with 
certain tests devised for use in the Study. His paper was followed 
by a lengthy and interesting discussion, in which many members 
participated, upon specific points in connection with the tests. in 
answer to criticism of minor points he called attention to the 
experimental character of the tests as at present constituted. 
'he discussion brought out clearly the keen interest of the mem- 
bers in the work of the Study and their realization of its pro- 
tessional importance. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins presented a paper 
on “The Present Status of Modern Languages,” decrying the 
belief that there has been any genuine decrease in interest in the 
study of foreign languages and pointing out that numerically 
there has been a vast increase in the number of students enrolled, 
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though the proportion of students taking languages to the total 


number of students has declined. Mr. Wilkins showed that 
administrative restrictions have had much to do with this pro 
portionate decrease. His paper contained much of practical 


interest, and was lightened by touches of humor. At the conclusion 
of the morning program the auditing committee reported that the 
treasurer's books were correct and the treasurer's report) was 
thereupon approved and placed on tile. The nominating com 
mittee reported a list of nominees and the candidates of the com 
mittee were unanimously elected. 

The afternoon session convened at 1:30 p.m. Dr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, National Director American Junior Red Cross, spoke 
entertainingly of the system of international school correspondence 
conducted by the Junior Red Cross with foreign countries, particu 
larly with respect to the utilization of this system by foreign 
language classes. Great interest was manifested by members in 
the practical operation of the system. Mr. Robert D. Cole of the 
Lawrenceville School made a careful analysis of the College 
Entrance Examination Board’s examinations in French for the 
last ten years, studying such matters as the questions on pronun 
ciation, vocabulary, grammar, syntax, the relative difficulty of 
papers, ete His painstaking analysis showed his familiarity both 
with the content of the subject and with the latest scientiti 
methods for making such studies and constructing tests. The 
final paper of the session, by Professor Adolf E. Zucker of the 
University of Maryland, discussed methods and materials for a 
course in general literature, emphasizing the value of having such 
courses given by teachers who have a first-hand knowledge of one 
or more continental literatures, rather than by members of English 
departments. The era of the study of carefully isolated national 
literatures has passed, he declared; no one can appreciate a national 
literature without’ a knowledge of the background of world 
literature. 

The association went on record on three matters, as follows: 
(1) it declared its hearty support and approval of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study; (2) it urged that the work of the Study 
be continued after the completion of the present survey, as 4 
bureau, possibly under the American Council on Education 
(referred to the National Federation for action), and (3) it 
approved of the extension of the territory of the association to 
include North Carolina and West Virginia (already approved by 
the National Federation) provided the respective state associa- 
tions also approved. Thanks were extended to the various speakers 
and to Columbia University for its hospitality. The meeting then 
adjourned. 

The roster of officers for 1925-26 is as follows: president, 
Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, 
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Washington, D.C.; first vice president, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Modern Languages in the High Schools, New York 
City; second vice president, Mr. Robert D. Cole, Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Elsie Isabella Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; representative to National Federation (for two 
vears) Professor Wilfred Attwood Beardsley, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland; directors, the above and Mr. Francis L. 
Lavertu, Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, (until 1926), 
Mr. Arnold Werner Spanhoofd, Central High School, Washington, 
I).C. (to 1926), Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New 
York City (to 1927), Mr. Frederick Squire Hemry, ‘Tome Schocl, 
Port Deposit, Maryland (to 1928). 
H. G. DoyLe 
Secretary 


Novres FROM KANSAS 


The “Juegos Florales” of the State of Kansas announce a 
Prize Contest in translation from Spanish under the following 
rules: 

1. Kirst Prize $35; second prize $20, and third prize $5. 

2. The contest is open to all teachers or students of Spanish in 
\merican colleges or high schools. 

3. The article selected for translation into English is Antonio 
Machado’s Reflexiones sobre la lirica, published in the Revista de 
Occidente, No. XXIV, June, 1925. 

1. Copies of the article must be secured by contestants at 
their own expense. They may be had from Professor J. Ortega, 
University Club, Madison, Wisconsin, or from the publishers. 

5. The chairman of the group of judges is Professor Arthur 
L.. Owen, University of Kansas, to whom the translations should 
be sent. 

6. Translations should be submitted as early as possible, and 
none will be accepted later than March 1, 1926. 

7. Names of the prize-winners will be announced at the Juegos 
llorales, to be held in Baldwin, Kansas, in April, 1926, and will be 
published in Hispania and in the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

The annual meeting of the Modern Language Round Table 
of the Northeastern Section of the Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held November 6, 1925 at Kansas City, Kansas, with 
the chairman, Miss Kate Riggs of the Lawrence High School 
presiding. 

Professor J. Neale Carman of the University of Kansas, who 
was last year Répétiteur d’Anglais at the Ecole Normale of 
Clermont-Ferrand, made the principal address upon the subject, 
“My Impressions of the French School System.” He stressed the 
lact that the école normale is an integral part of the enseignement 
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primaire destined to prepare poor boys to teach in the écoles 
primaires and should not be confused with the lycée. He empha- 
sized the importance attached to the ability of French students to 
express themselves in clear, logical French and explained the 
mysteries of the explication des textes, which is a favorite teachinz 
device in the French schools. 

“Le Cercle Francais” was ably discussed by Professor Marjorie 
Rickard of Ottawa University, and she distributed to those present 
a most helpful three-page bibliography dealing with French clubs, 
French life, games, periodicals, and so forth. Miss Rickard’s talk 
was supplemented by remarks by Miss Amy Langworthy, who 
described a list of interesting devices utilized in the French Club 
of the Leavenworth High School. 

Following this, ‘‘Achievement Tests,’ devised as a part of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, were presented by the Secretary, 
and a lively discussion followed. 

“Le Cor,” sung by Alan Farley, and a French playlet by 
students of the Kansas City High School under the direction of 
Miss Ethel Vaughan heightened the enjoyment of the program. 

The officers elected for next year are: chairman, John A. Hess, 
University of Kansas; secretary, Gladys Long, Kansas City High 
School. 

Joun A. Hess 


Secretary 
WASHINGTON NOTES 


At a joint meeting of the Washington Branch of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers and the Washington 
Education Association, held in Tacoma October 30, the committee 
appointed to investigate the teaching of modern languages in the 
state made a preliminary report. Questionnaires had previously 
been sent out to all modern language teachers of the state, with a 
view to determining what are the objectives in modern language 
teaching, and the minimum essentials common to all these lan- 
guages. The report took the form of recommendations as to the 
minimum requirements in foreign languages and the subject 
matter to be covered in grammar teaching. The committee was 
continued. Mimeographed copies of the report are to be sent to 
all modern language teachers of the state and action is to be taken 
upon it at the next meeting of the Washington Branch of the 
National Federation. 

On October 31, sectional meetings were held for teachers of 
Spanish (the regular meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Spanish), of German, and of French. At each of these 
sections a syllabus was presented for the respective language 
represented by a special committee appointed by Prof. Umphrey, 
President of the Washington Branch of the National Federat on. 
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Copies of these syllabi were distributed to all teachers present or 
are to be mailed to teachers of the respective languages and are 
to be voted upon at the next meeting of the Federation. 

The aim of the work outlined above is to arrive at uniformity 
with reference to the minimum requirements in all secondary and 
higher schools of the state, and then in regard to the credit given 
in the higher institutions for work done in the high schools. At 
present the University of Washington considers one semester’s 
work in a modern language in high school equivalent to one quarter 
in the university, and gives a year’s credit for a year’s work done 
in high school, but requires students who continue their language 
work in college to enter the classes of the next lower quarter. 

GRACE I. LIDDELL 


NOTES FROM IOWA 


The lowa division of the Modern Language teachers of the 
west and south met as the Modern Language Round Table of the 
lowa State Teachers Association, Friday, November 6, at 2:00 
p.M. in the West High School, Des Moines. Dr. Helen M. Eddy 
of the University High School, lowa City, presided. Miss Alice 
Fernow, Newton High School, was secretary. Professor R. E. 
House of the University of Iowa as chairman of the nominating 
committee presented as officers for the year 1925-26, Mrs. Mary 
Jones Boyd of Drake University, president, Miss Carrie Wilken 
of the Atlantic High School, secretary. The following program 
was then presented with appropriate discussion: 

“The Improvement of Written Examinations,’ Dr. Giles M. 
Ruch, State University of Iowa; ‘Spain Today,” Marguerite 
Ullrich, East High School, Des Moines; “The Co-ordination of 
Second Year High School and College,’ Professor Charles E. 
Young, State University of Iowa, Irene Miller, Ottumwa; Report 
on the Modern Foreign Language Study, Dr. C. E. Young, 
Member Regional Committee. 

Professor C. E. Cousins of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Iowa, is spending the present academic year 
on leave of absence in France. 

Professor Antonio Heras of the Department of Romance 
Languages, University of Iowa, has accepted an appointment as 
Professor of Spanish at the University of Southern California. 
His place has been taken by Dr. E. K. Mapes, formerly of Cor- 
nell College, who has just returned from a year of study and travel 
in France and Spain. 

Professor R. E. House of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Iowa, has returned from a semester and 
igi leave of absence spent in the libraries of Madrid and 
aris, 
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Placement Tests, brought out by the co-operative effort of 
the Departments of Education and Psychology with other depart- 
ments concerned at the University of lowa, have been distributed 
this fall to the number of ninety thousand, scattered through 
dozens of institutions all over the country. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 


WISCONSIN NOTES 


ENROLLMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


October French Spanish Italian German 
Begin. Total Begin. Total Begin. ‘Total Jegin. ‘Total 


1923 479 2502 582 1496 41 53 383 1031 
1924 404 2504 555 1390 42 57 393 1086 
1925 498 2506 492 1322 08 119 403 1175 


MopERN LANGUAGE HOUSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The University of Wisconsin now has three houses which are 
quite directly connected with the modern language departments, 
and which are maintained in the interest and for the benefit of 
language students. 

The German House was the first of these to be established at 
Wisconsin. It was begun in 1914, discontinued in 1918, and 
resumed operations in the fall of 1924. 

The French House was opened in 1918, and has been in con- 
tinuous existence since that time. Both these houses are owned 
by holding companies which operate them without profit, and both 
will doubtless eventually become the property of the university. 

The third house, devoted to Spanish, had its formal opening 
this fall. It is called ““Casa Cervantes,” and is the first and only 
institution of its kind in the United States. As in the other two 
houses, the foreign language is to be the official medium of inter- 
course in the house, and “‘it is hoped that it will serve the purpose of 
affording an excellent opportunity for pleasant social intercourse, 
for the practice of the language, and also for a better understanding 
of the realities of Spain and South America.” There are accommo- 
dations for fifteen young women in the Spanish House, and 
dining room service for about thirty-five men and women. Inci- 
dentally, the Spanish House is also the present location of an 
Italian conversation table, which is conducted by Professor Russo. 

The Casa Cervantes is to be something like a club, a rallying 
point for all those interested in the Spanish language and Spanish 
affairs. The rooms are furnished in characteristic Spanish style, 
with objects from Spain and Spanish-America. The heirs of 
Lucius Fairchild of Madison, once United States Minister to 
Spain, have presented the house with valuable books, pictures, 
and so forth. Mr. Archer Huntington has donated a complete set 
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of the publications of the Hispanic Society, and other friends of 
Spanish culture have made important contributions of money or 
articles of value. There will be a library of books on literature, 
history, geography, art, and travel. Spanish periodicals will be 
kept on file. As the university has nearly fourteen hundred 
students enrolled in Spanish courses, it is believed that the Spanish 
House will be warmly welcomed by them, and will meet a real need 
of the campus. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Last year the experiment was tried of having the modern 
language teachers hold their meeting in connection with the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
Milwaukee. The plan seemed to find general favor, and the 
association has now adopted resolutions looking to a continuance 
of the arrangement. 

The first session was held on the afternoon of November 6, at 
Milwaukee University High School with Mr. Bernhard C. Straube 
of the Bay View High School, Chairman. The following papers 
were presented: “Elementary Language Courses in the Chicago 
University High School’ by Peter Hagboldt, University of 
Chicago; ‘‘Achievement Tests in Modern Languages” by V. A. C. 
Henmon, University of Wisconsin, and ‘“‘The Specific Preparation 
Needed for the Cultural Background of the Language Teacher,” 
by H. A. Smith, University of Wisconsin. In the evening, ‘‘Die 
stumme Schénheit”’ was presented under the direction of Miss 
Mariele Schirmer and French songs were presented in costume 
under the direction of Miss Marthe Tournadour of the Riverside 
High School. At the session on Saturday morning, November 7, 
a report was made on the Modern Foreign Language Study by 
B. Q. Morgan of the University of Wisconsin and group meetings 
were held of the French, German and Spanish teachers. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1925-26: 
president, L. C. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton; vice president, 
Meta Steinfort, Milwaukee Normal School; secretary, Hans 
siegmeyer, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; editor of bulletin, 
b. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin; assistant editors, Rebecca 
'lint, University of Wisconsin, Mariele Schirmer, Milwaukee 
Normal School; executive committee, A. Steiner, Marquette Uni- 
versity; H. A. Smith, University of Wisconsin; Emma Wiesender, 
Oshkosh High School, and Dora Fox, Fond du Lac High School. 


NOTES FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


_ Professors W. F. Giese and E. G. Atkin are abroad on leave of 
absence; Mr. Giese is in Switzerland, and Mr. Atkin is in Paris. 
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New appointments in the Department are as follows: M. 
Maurice Weiler, Agrégé, Université de Paris, lecturer in French; 
Mile. Marie Louise Boissot, formerly at Alma College, Michigan, 
instructor in French residing at the French House; Mr. M. H. Rob- 
erts, last year at the University of Indiana, instructor in French; Miss 
Margaret Mott and Mr. B. R. Jordan, who were last year studying 
at the University of Paris, have resumed their positions as instructors 
of French at the University of Wisconsin; Mr. Elton Hocking, A.B. 
Wisconsin 1925, and Mme. Tatiana Vacquier, M.A. 1924, have 
been appointed assistants in French; Miss Doris Bennett, M.A. 
Wisconsin 1924, is assistant in Italian; Miss Esther Gould, Rhode 
Island College for Teachers, and Mr. J. H. Herriott, University of 
Kansas, have been appointed instructors in Spanish; Miss Olga 
Rios and Mr. Eduardo Neale, both from the University of Santi 
ago, Chile, have been appointed assistants in Spanish; they had 
majored in English and have come to this country to perfect their 
command of this language; Mr. Antonio Oyargum, who held a 
similar position last year has returned to Chile. Professor Antonio 
Solalinde is again lecturer in Spanish after a summer at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 

The enrollment in Italian has more than doubled over last 
year. There are sixty-eight in beginning Italian and a total of 
one hundred nineteen in all courses. 


NOTES FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 


The following persons have been appointed to instructorships 
in the German Department: Dr. Karl Reuning, who comes to us 
from the University of Minnesota; Mr. Herbert O. Lyte, M.A. 
Columbia °19, who is returning to teaching after a lapse of some 
vears, and Miss Stella Hinz, M.A. Wisconsin °22. 

B. Q. MorGAN 


MAINE NOTES 


The Modern Language Section of the Maine Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in the Portland High School, Friday, October 30, at 
9:30 A.M. Professor Samuel F. Harms of the Department of Span- 
ish, Bates College presided. The principal address of the morning 
was delivered by Mr. William B. Snow, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of Boston, who spoke on the subject “Forty Years of 
Modern Language Work in New England,—Retrospect, Appraisal, 
and Forecast.’”’ At the conclusion of this address there was a 
discussion for teachers of French led by Professor E. F. Strong of 
Colby College, one for teachers of German led by Professor A. N. 
Leonard of Bates College, and a presentation of the subject of 
methods for teaching first year Spanish by Professor Frances E. 
Arnold of the University of Maine. 
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For next year the following officers were elected: chairman, 
Mrs. Pauline Beaupré of Bangor High School; members of the 
executive committee, Professor J. B. Segall, University of Maine 
and Miss Theresa Callahan, Lewiston High School; secretary, 
Professor A. N. Leonard, Bates College. 

The following changes have occurred in the teaching staff of 
the University of Maine in the departments of modern languages. 
Miss Frances E. Arnold for several years instructor in Spanish 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor; Miss Marion 
Buzzell, who spent the last year in graduate study at Columbia 
has returned as assistant professor of French; Mr. C. Floyd Whit- 
comb, formerly an instructor in French, has become the head of 
the department of French in the Danbury, Connecticut, High 
School. Roy M. PETERSON 


New York City SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HIGH SCHOOL MopERN LANGUAGE PERCENTAGE OF 

ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT MopERN LANGUAGE 
PUPILS 
March 1917 66, 237 52.077 75.6%; 
October 1917 59.672 48 930 81.9°; 
March 1918 65,306 52,126 19.71% 
October 1918 60,172 47,505 78.90; 
March 1919 65,996 50,002 43.0 4 
October 1919 63,953 46,503 FI SI ig 
March 1920 68 981 49 794 2.15 
October 1920 66,446 47,627 71.6% 
March 1921 76,400 54,650 11.5% 
October 1921 79 ,932 54,722 O8 4°, 
\larch 1922 91,351 59,879 65.5% 
October 1922 92,517 59,773 64.65; 
larch 1923 101,575 63,281 62.3%; 
October 1923 97,414 60,440 62 Y& 
larch 1924 106,919 62,605 58.5°; 
October 1924 107 ,869 65,016 60.2°; 
March 1925 118,413 70,165 59.2% 
October 1925 123,052 72,865 58 % 
1,512,205 1,017,910 67.3% 


— . . : ' . . . 
lhese figures include French, German, Spanish and Italian. 


L. A. WILKINS 
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REGISTRATION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
OCTOBER 9, 1925 


PeRMS I II III LV V Vl VIE VITL Torars 
French 9,215) 6,739) 8,005) 5,526) 3,264) 2,323) 307) 151) 35,530 
German 2,052) 1,279) 1,124 679 375 241} 51 5 5,806 
Greek 57 38 26 14 11 } 150 
Italian $64 275 218 151 117 75; 20 1,320 
Latin 7,879) 5,966, 4,982) 3,763) 2,475) 1,943) 391 247 27,646 
Spanish 10,477) 6,984) 5,699) 3,624) 1,724) 1,371) 211) 119) 30,209 

Total. . 30, 144 21,281 20,054 13,757) 7,966 5,967) 980) 522 100,661 
Grand ‘Total — Modern Languages-—72,865 
Grand Total— Ancient Languages— 27,796 


,. A. WILKINS 





Reviews 








LE FRANCAIS ORAL, by M.S. PArGMentr. D.C. Heath and 

Co. 1924. VITL-273 pp. and vocabulary. 

Le Francais Oral has been prepared to meet the demand of 
intermediate and advanced classes in conversation, or such regulat 
sections where a practical knowledge of French is desired. 

The author appreciates that in the efficient teaching of a 
modern language it is necessary to carefully distinguish between 
the different aspects of language as well as the different powers of 
the mind through which these aspects are acquired. Opposed 
to the ordinary question and answer exercises on literary master 
pieces for acquiring a spontaneous ability to speak, Mr. Pargment 
has composed a well planned or. | course in which he introduces 
a method that is the result of his teaching and experimenting 
His method is the following: (1) to present for the student's 
absorption a-well chosen and systematic vocabulary, together 
with appropriate language constructions; (2) to create and multi- 
ply the student’s opportunities for using his organs of speech 
(3) to train his ear by affording practice in hearing, while keeping 
his interest awake; (4) to give him the opportunity, through 
the study of suitable texts, continually to increase his stock 0! 
passive knowledge, with which he in turn will form his activ: 
vocabulary and constructions according to his own individual! 
manner of thought and expression. 

The lessons are divided into two parts. In Part I the auth 
introduces a systematic vocabulary on four general tonics: motion 
préliminaires, Lhomme, la nature, la vie sociale; these in turn at 
divided into forty-eight different chapters; such as, le corps humain, 
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‘a famille, UVhabitation, and so forth. Two different texts, that deal 
with the general topic of the lesson, follow; these are usually 
idaptations. Part IL is comprised of: (a) exercises in the form 
of questions on the adopted text; (b) conversation in which the 
pupils take part in forming questions to be answered by their 
fellow pupils; (c) an oral composition as the basis of which the 
pupil again used the adapted text. 

Phe method is convincingly good so far as impressing indelibly 
upon the pupil a systematic vocabulary and set phrases is con- 
cerned. Since most of the choice of words as well as construction 
eft to the pupil and the teacher, there is always danger of 
lapsing into the line of least effort. Graded exercises requiring the 
ise of functional grammar with the excellently planned vocabulary 
vould have aided and obliged the pupil to express himself in many 
lifferent ways and would have given him stronger command, 
not only of stock expressions but expression that would lend itself 
to real constructive work. 


Mite MALAKIS 
University of Pennsylvania 


NAVARRO Y LAMARCA, CARLOS, COMPENDIO DE 
HISTORIA HISPANO-AMERICAN A. Abbreviated and 
edited by Roy Tempite House and Cartos CastitLo. Scott, 
lhoresman and Co. Chicago. 1925. 240 pp.+ vocabulary. 
There is need for a brief survey of the history of Hispanic 

\merica, written in Spanish and designed for North American 

tudents, since only a few who study Spanish ever take courses in 

Spanish American history, and most are profoundly ignorant of 

nything that has happened south of the Rio Grande. The recent 

rticles of Marcosson published in one of our popular magazines 
iy have helped to some extent to dispell this ignorance, but 
re is still much to be done. 
For the student to begin to understand Hispanic America, 
s essential that he know how different were the motives actu- 
ng the early settlers of North America from those which impelled 
¢ Spanish conguistadores to brave the perils of the Southern 
ntinent. No suggestion, however, is made in the Compendio de 
foria Lispano-americana of this important fact. Nor is men- 
n made of the extraordinary organization of the Aztec and 
empires, the fascinating and terrible conquests of Mexico 
Peru, the wars in Chile which inspired the Araucana, nor of 
oft-discussed foundation of Buenos Aires. In fact, the Com- 
io in question begins with the nineteenth century, with the 
eption of brief introductory chapters on ‘“‘Divisiones Terri- 
es de la América Espanola a principios del Siglo XIX,” 
La Politica Indiana,” ‘La Iglesia Catdlica en América,” and 
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‘La Industria y el Comercio,” the first of which, with its terrifying 
array of dates and figures could hardly fail to repel the most avid 
student. 

Practically the entire text concerns the Period of Independence, 
discussing in turn each important country and relating at length 
its vicissitudes and difficulties. But in spite of the space devoted 
to this phase of the history of Hispanic America, the causes of the 
revolutionary outbreaks and their connection with the Napoleoni 
invasion of Spain are insufficiently explained. In fact, in this part 
of the book the student would find himself quite at sea, for mention 
is made of so many secondary figures that the greater names tend 
to lose the prominence they deserve. ‘The same defect of super 
abundance of detail is to be noted in references to places and 
dates (which, though often unimportant, frequently specify the 
day and month as well as the year). As regards this period, the 
history is scarcely a compendium. 

Very little mention is made in the book to events relating 
to, or transpiring in Hispanic America after 1830. The last days 
of San Martin and Bolivar are recounted, the checkered career 
of the Republic of Panama is discussed, the better-known history 
of Cuban independence is outlined, and that is all. The long series 
of revolutions and counter-revolutions which have harassed 
Latin America since the organization of independent states could 
hardly be dealt with at any length in a brief history, but mention 
might have been made of these disturbances with some word of 
explanation. The same is true of the interminable boundary 
disputes, still a cause of unrest and discontent in many countries. 
Furthermore, great events of far-reaching importance, such as the 
long struggle between the wnitarios and federales in Argentina, and 
War of the Pacific, are omitted altogether, as are the pictur- 
esque dictators, Rosas and Francia, and _ the ill-starred Emperor 
Maxmilian. In closing, the Compendio draws no conclusions and 
makes no references to the present condition and pro} lems of the 
countries of Hispanic America. 

StTurGis E. Leavitt 

University of North Carolina 


TREASURY OF GERMAN SONG. A Coilection of Lyrics and 
Ballads. By B. J. Vos. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1924. 
VIII 81 pp. (including 23 pp. of vocabulary). 

This little work will no doubt serve the purpose modestly 
claimed for it by the editor in his brief preface. It is meant ‘‘not 
as a text for a course in German lyrics or ballads but as a com 
panion book for use alongside the regular class work.’ The stu 
dents considered are those of the first and second years, and the 
collection has not been marred by eccentricities, whether of taste 
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or otherwise. The poems here offered are without exception gems 
of German poetry, all thoroughly familiar, the modern limit being 
represented by two poems from Dehmel. The body of the collection 
is made up, as it should be, of Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Heine, 
and other inevitables. Hebbel, Mérike, and Lilienkron are repre- 
sented by two poems each. The little text is, in short, admirably 
fitted to introduce the American student to the unique qualities 
of the German lyric. 

The book is attractively put up, clearly printed, and neatly 
hound in paper. It has neither introduction nor notes, all necessary 
comment being left to the teacher. The vocabulary, while less 
detailed than some others, is entirely adequate. The price is only 
forty-eight cents. It may be that teachers of German, who some- 
times weary of over-editing, would welcome other such simple and 
inexpensive editions, if that would make possible a wider selection 
of American-printed texts. 

T. M. CAMPBELL 

Wesleyan University 


HISTORICAL FRENCH READER, Medieval Period, Edited 
by Pau, Sruper and E. G. R. Waters, Oxford University 
Press, 1924. 

The Historical French Reader, recently compiled by Paul 
Studer, Taylorian Professor of Romance Languages, and E. G. R. 
Waters, Taylorian Lecturer in French at Oxford, is a collection 
of texts for the teaching of French historical grammar. In this 
study, the authors believe that ‘‘attention should be drawn to 
ictual records rather than to abstract grammatical rules.”’ Thus 
they have collected materials ‘‘for a systematic study of French 
philology” in this Reader. For lack of space it does not contain 
| grammar or a literary introduction to old French. 

The Reader is divided into sections representing: I, Vulgar 
Latin, pp. 1-24; II, the oldest French monuments, pp. 24-42; I11, 
standard French before 1400, pp. 43-239; IV, old French dialects, 
pp. 240-324; V, Fifteenth century French, pp. 325-349. There is a 

ssary of 120 pages, and full bibliographical notes precede each 

lection. The scope of the book may be judged from the fact that 
ne specimens of Vulgar and Late Latin are taken from the 

'ppendix Probi, the Vulgate, Gregory of Tours, Christian inscrip- 
ms, a letter by Frodebert, Fredegar’s Chronicle, the Glosses of 

Reichenau, Charlemagne’s Capitulare de Villis Imperialibus, and 

tinhard’s life of Charlemagne and his Annales. 

(his book is planned to avoid extracts found in existing 
ithologies, “composite” texts, and readings unsuitable for 
mixed classes. On the literary side, it only proposes ‘“‘to illustrate 


tne chief literary tendencies” of the period. Hence, only four 
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rather unrepresentative pages are quoted from Chrétien de Troyes 
(Erec, Vv. 411-441, 3967-4038) to illustrate the Champagne dialect, 
while ten pages are given from Raoul de Houdenc’s Méraugis de 
Portlesguez. No extracts have been made from Thomas, Wace, 
Jean de Meung, Joinville, Adam de la Halle, Machaut, Charles 
d’Orleans or Christine de Pisan, and scientific writings are not 
included. Nevertheless the Reader is very interesting, and not 
too difficult for beginners, whose needs are met by the excellent 
glossary. 
Wa. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH LYRIC POETRY. Edited by 

CHARLES EpbmMuND Younc. XIV. 160 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn 

& Co. 1925. 

Mr. Young has gathered into a small attractive volume 
fifty-four poems, lyrics for the most part, which he offers to 
students in second and third year college work. Villon, Chénier, 
Millevoye, Coppée and Verlaine are represented each by one 
selection; Ronsard, Malherbe, Bérenger and Vigny by two, 
saudelaire by three; Gautier and Hérédia by four; Sully Prud 
homme, Musset and Leconte de Lisle by five; Lamartine by six 
and V. Hugo by nine. Nearly all are familiar anthology favorites 
and no one need quarrel with the editor on his choice. Yet on 
wonders whether the book justifies itself. Most students will 
prefer narrative verse as their introduction to French poetry 
while those who are ready for the lyric will probably desire 
larger offering for their choice. The introduction gives elementary, 
rules for French versification. Since it is obviously intended fo: 
beginners, a reference to a slightly more complete treatment, suc!) 
as may be found, for instance, in the Larousse Grammaire Supé 
ieure, might be useful. A short biographical notice precedes thi 
selections from each author, but there are no comments on thx 
significance or general interpretation of the poems. Such informa 
tion as the biographies contain is available anywhere, and thi 
space might have been used to more advantage in discussion of th: 
poems. The notes contain some errors. I have noticed the follow 
ing: 

P. LX. ‘‘Ronsard and his friends, caring more for Greek than 
for astronomy, presumably borrowed the name Pléiada from th« 
group of Alexandrian poets rathcr than directly from the constell 
tion.’—P. 1. It is, to say the least, a bit disconcerting to find 
Villon branded as “medieval in his poor taste and faulty comp: 
sition” in the prefatory note to one of the most perfect ballads in 
literature. As for Villon’s taste, few readers will welcome Mr. 
Young’s efiort to improve it by mutilating the tenth line of thie 
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ballad. Mr. Young pronounces unhesitatingly on the identity of 
some of the heroines about whom there is much difference of 
opinion among scholars, but Langlois’ brilliant identification of 
\rchipiada as Alcibiades is ignored.—P. 8. In Ronsard’s Vivez, 
i m’en croyez, n’atlendes a demain, the st is certainly the conjunc- 
tion if, and not the intensive particle. Again, when Ronsard 
wrote “O vrayment marastre nature, he doubtless regarded marastre 
is a noun used adjectively. It is found both as noun and adjective 
in modern French; the note is misleading.—P. 12. Students 
usually stumble over lines eleven and twelve of Malherbe’s 
Consolation @ M. du Peérier, but the only note explains the word 
avecque.—P. 77. I fail to see the obscurity of 1. 28 of V. Hugo’s 
Lui: Au sacre du malheur il retrempe ses droits. The meaning is 
obviously that by making a martyr of Napoleon, the Allies restored 
to him the sympathy of his compatriots. His first sacre was at the 
hands of the Pope in 1804 at the beginning of his triumphant 
career. Whatever may have been the poet’s political convictions 
in 1828, there is nothing of the royalist in this poem and the note 
to line 9 may be misleading.—P. 106. Musset himself tells us that 
lines 107-108 of L’Espoir en Dieu refer to theism. Possibly he 
meant rather deism, but certainly not Christianity as the notes 
suggest.—P. 110. A real obscurity, apparently not perceived by 
the editor, exists in line 56 of Rolla. He explains the famous crux 
Les cométes du notre ont dépeuplé les cieux as “a vague reference 
to the conflict between science and literal religion,’ perhaps 
accepting Faguet’s interpretation. I quoted various explanations 
ind offered my own in Leuvensche Bijdragen, XVI (1924) 144.—P. 
137. The context seems to show that /a Goule Romaine of Leconte 
de Lisle’s Les Siécles Maudits (ll. 26-27) refers to the Inquisition 
rather than to the priests, although other commentators agree 
vith Mr. Young’s interpretation 
BENJ. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 


/RENCH COMPOSITION AND PRONUNCIATION EXER- 
CISES, by Noét1a Dupru te, formerly Teacher of French, 
High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts, and HerBert E. 
MANSER, State Normal: School, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
Published by Ginn and Co., 1925. 300 pp. and 104 pp. Price, 
$1.40. 

This new composition book is intended for pupils in the second 
year of French, whether they are products of the direct method or 
ot. It is based on eleven selections, about twenty-five pages, from 
‘iugo, Loti, Lemaitre, Sand, Maupassant, and others, including 
tv » by the well known Anonyme, each accompanied, when 

sible, by a brief biographical notice. About these selections 
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exercises of various sorts are built. These are: lists of idiomatic ex- 
pressions taken from the text, questionnaires, exercises in grammar 
with references to a rather complete grammar included within the 
pages of the book, drill sentences in English for rapid translation, 
a theme, and exercises on groups of words, such as those referring 
to parts of the body. In most cases there are two or more such 
sets of exercises, all based on the one text. 

These exercises, which, as I have shown, are in part by the 
direct method and partly translation, cover quite completely the 
field to be traversed by the high school pupil in his second year of 
French. ‘Their division and multiplication make it possible to 
carry a class over the ground twice without having to use the same 
material. I am inclined to object to the confusion of tenses in the 
English to be turned into French on page 4, and to the classification 
of the expected quoi in Savez-vous de (quot) les gens parlent dans Le 
pays? as a relative. Is not the interrogative used even in indirect 
questions except where ce qui and ce que replace direct interroga- 
tives? But these are small matters. 

Between the composition exercises and the grammar are 
sandwiched about thirty pages of pronunciation exercises, begin 
ning with ‘‘a fermé et long,’ ouvert moven,” and “ouvert bref.” 
One finds it difficult to reconcile oneself to a classification of the 
vowel of dge as ‘‘fermé,”’ or to bracketing with it that of charrue. 
And one may certainly question the correctness of calling the 
unaccented initial vowel of excellent long. It is marked short by 
the Dictionnaire Général. And it seems to be muddying the waters 
to divide the mute e into e muet, e caduc, and e prononcé mats sans 
intensilé. What is an e caduc if not either mute or pronounced 
slightly? The mistake is also made of including the vowel of the 
pronoun object in mange-le or écrivons-le under this head. It is not 
an unstressed, but a stressed vowel, and is pronounced as an ew, 
open or closed. Again the authors have included six or eight words 
of the type universel, lutin, utilité as containing a long u along with 
words of the type déluge. The unaccented w is short. The con 
sonantal character of the 7 is pied and similar words is not recog 
nized, no distinction being made between that and the first 7 of 
fini. 

These exercises contain a great many examples and may be 
very helpful, if the teacher will check the material. There ar 
included in them fixed pronunciations of many words about which 
standard authorities differ, but that is probably inevitable. 

One hundred and forty seven pages of “Prnecipes de Gram 
maire’’ follow. There is ample material here for the first two years, 
indeed for the first three. The rules are usually clearly stated. The 
examples are not always so good. But on p. 146, there is no men 
tion of the use of dans with names of countries, of which use an 
example is given. On page 210, to illustrate the principle that 
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“A indique la maniére, un trait caractéristique” there is given 
along with a perfectly good example ‘‘I] avait un baton a la main.”’ 
And the conditional to denote “l’étonnement, la possibilité’’ is 
not very well illustrated by ‘‘Pourquoi seriez-vous content de me 
voir malheureux?”’ In general, however, there is a gratifying 
thoroughness of treatment, as when dealing with inversion in the 
interrogative sentence or with the plurals of compound nouns. 

A glossary of idiomatic expressions used in the selections, two 
vocabularies, the French-English one having a phonetic transcrip- 
tion that is free from the faults criticized above, complete a book 
that should be an excellent composition book and in the hands 
of a teacher who knows his subject, generally satisfactory. 


\LEXANDRE DUMAS FILS, La DAME AUN CAMELIAS. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by HuGu ALLISON 
Smiru and Ropert BELL Mircuetyi. Oxford University Press 
American Branch, 1924. 201 pp. 

Those students and teachers interested in the drama of the 
nineteenth century in France will be delighted to hear of the 
publication of La Dame aux Camélias. A study of the French 
theater for the past century is incomplete without some knowledge 
of this masterpiece of Dumas fils. The editors of this volume have 
preceded the text with an introduction which relates the life of the 
author, his works, intluence and dramatic art. They might have 
made this introduction more forceful and detinite by dividing the 
subject matter into topics and by commenting more fully on some 
of the other plays of Dumas fils. The text is presented in a most 
readable manner in large clear type. At the end of the text is an 
explanatory note about the play and its characters and a compari- 
son of it with the novel from which it was taken. This is no doubt 
a great help to the student in the understanding of the play. 
besides this note, there are nineteen pages of notes which are 
idequate enough to assist the student in the grammatical difh- 
culties of the text. Interspersed within these notes are also many 
comparisons of the play with the novel. There is no vocabulary. 
lhe volume contains an interesting photograph of the author. 

Eric A. DAWSON 

University of Mississippi 


PRANCOIS DE CUREL, Li NOUVELLE IDOLE. Edited 
with an introduction, notes and vocabulary by HuGu ALLISON 
SMITH and Lestizt Ross MEraAs. The Century Company, 
1924. 124 pp. 

_ The editors showed discernment in selecting an example of 

‘rangois de Curel’s dramatic works for reading by American 
ients. La Nouvelle Idole is perhaps his best play. Curel writes 
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rather to be read than to be acted but this play has the reputation 
in France of being his most dramatic work for the theater. This 
volume is uniform in printing and binding with the other books of 
the Century Modern Language Series. The introduction is divided 
into two parts; the first is devoted to his life and works, describing 
brietly his career, dramatic art and a survey of his other plays; 
the second part is devoted to La Nouvelle Idole and attempts to 
give it its place in French literature. Except for the excision of 
eight lines the text follows that found in the Complete Works of 
Curel published by Crés. There are only six and one-half pages 
of notes, which might seem insufficient for the average American 
student. The notes are good, however, and quite to the point. 
The vocabulary in this volume is short but quite adequate, since 
it is the custom now for editors to make the vocabularies as short 
as possible when editing books not intended for study in the first 
year. Students of French in their second year of study will enjoy 
this play. Besides the interest in the plot. it is well written and 
possesses literary value. 
Eric A. DAWSON 
University of Mississippi 


PINLOCHE’S PICTORIAL FRENCH DICTIONARY, D.C 
Heath and Co. 1925. (This is the imported edition of the 
“Vocabulaire par Vimage de la langue Frangaise’’ published 
by Larousse, from which it differs only in the binding.) 

The psychological value of the visual association of the word 
with the object it designates has long been recognized in primers, 
but its later useful educational aspects have been neglected. ‘This 
dictionary therefore supplies a real need. It includes six thousand 
different objects in pictured form, with ready and handy verbal 
explanations, followed by examples in sentences of the use of the 
words illustrated. Moreover, a second step, likewise psychologi 
cally sound, is taken in the passing from concrete images to ab 
stract concepts. For example, after the portrayal of objects used 
in reading and writing, the author treats of the means of expressing 
thought, such as the alphabet and the printing establishment 
and finally of the abstract concepts of moral and _ intellectual 
life which cannot find their explanation in visual images. The 
principle may be illustrated by the Chinese language, in which th 
radicals were originally pictures of objects and later formed, by 
various combinations, characters to express abstract ideas. 

Unfortunately for the youthful student, the pictures are © 
ancient date and of diverse origin, and have no wsthetic value 
The adult, however, is not seriously handicapped. He can readily 
distinguish “‘la petite fille’ from ‘la demoiselle’” by the former’ 
display of ankles; he is not disturbed because ‘le sourire’’ is illus 
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trated by a girl enjoying ‘‘Simplicissimus”’ or “‘le Rire” by a man 
holding before him the ‘‘Lustige Blatter,’ and does not need to 
have his interest aroused by the beauty of the picture. 

The general utility of the dictionary to the student of French 
is apparent, whether he is seeking the significance of some technical 
term, or wondering whether the expression “‘nez retroussé” was 
meant for a compliment, or trying to make out a laundry list in 
Paris for his wife. But the pictures have their limitations and 
omissions. Under the general heading of ‘“‘les liliacées’’ he might 
well fail to distinguish the “oignon”’ from the “échalote”’ and the 
‘ail,’ and as far as visual imagery is concerned, after a vain 
search, he will still prefer the “‘tield of daffodils” to innumerable 
“champs d’asphodeéles.” 

lor use as a reference book, in spite of its many admirable 
qualities, the glaring insufficiency of the ‘‘Index alphabétique”’ at 
the end is a serious handicap. This index is only thirty-five pages 
long, and as a result many words, concrete as well as abstract, 
have to be found by inference and long searching. ‘‘Planche’’ is 
pictured in every meaning except that in which the author uses it 
on his title page. The search for abstract terms is especially unpro- 
ductive. This leads to another possibility, that the book might be 
used for class exercises. The first objection is that it is a dictionary. 
Many pages and plates might be extracted and used to advantage 
as collateral drill and would give an extremely useful working 
vocabulary for original composition on such subjects, for instance, 
as physical characteristics or moral attributes. It is a dictionary 
that invites profitable study, but it is not adapted, in its present 
lorm, to work in the class-room. 

The pictures are invaluable as an aid to the understanding and 
to the memory through visual image. But the utility of the sections 
devoted to abstract terminology is questionable in a dictionary 
that must be considered primarily as a reference book. 

NORMAN L, TORREY 

Yule University 
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FRENCH 
Bonp, Orro F., The Sounds of French. An Elementary Phonetic 
Manual. The University of Chicago Press. 1925. 60 pp. 
A clear and concise statement of the physiological facts under- 
ing French sounds, with intensive drills and exercises based 
‘rgely upon a mastery of syllables. 
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COoINDREAU, M. E. and Lowe, L. F. H., A French Com position 
Book. Henry Holt and Co. 1925. 277 pp.4+vocabs. $1.68. 
Twenty-eight Lessons based upon well-written and idiomatic 

French texts which give interesting information regarding France. 

Grammar review, with references to the Appendix, is emphasized. 

The book is well suited for use in Sophomore college classes. 

LA Fayette, MADAME DE, La Princesse de Cleves. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by H. Asuton. Cambridge University 
Press. 1925. 177 pp. 

A scholarly edition of the most important French novel of the 
seventeenth century by one who may be considered an authority 
on the life and works of Mme. de La Fayette. 

MAETERLINCK, Maurice, L’/ntruse et Les Aveugles. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by HENRY Warb CHURCH. 
The Century Co. 1925. 103 pp.+vocab.  $.90. 

Simplicity of language and the rich philosophical content make 
these plays suitable for reading in intermediate or advanced 
classes. 

VOLTAIRE, Selections. With explanatory Comment upon his Life 
and Works by Grorcre R. Havens. The Century Co. 1925. 
434 pp. 

A notable volume which offers a capital introduction to the 
study of Voltaire. 

SPANISH 


Brasco [BANrz, V., El préstamo de la difunta y otros cuentos. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by G. B 
FUNDENBURG and J. F. Kietn. The Century Co. 1925 
103 pp.+vocab. $1.10. 

In addition to the story which gives its title to the volume, 
this edition also includes E/ rey de las praderas and Un beso. 
Cuentos, Romances y Cantares. A Collection of Spanish Popular 

Tales, Ballads and Songs. Edited with Conversational Exer 

cises, Notes and Vocabulary by AuRELIO M. EspiNosa 

Ally and Bacon. 1925. 100 pp.+vocab. $.80. 

An attractive little book consisting, for the most part, ol 
folktales and ballads collected by the editor from oral tradition in 
Spain. The popular songs are suitable alike for class-room exer 
cises or for use in Spanish Clubs. 

México Virreinal. Acuarelas de Nueva Espanta by MANUE! 
ROMERO DE TERREROS and §. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 
Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 1925. 185 pp.+vocab. 

A series of colorful sketches dealing with Mexico in the tim: 
of the Viceroys. 

GERMAN 

A First German Reader by E. W. BAGSTER-COLLINS. Henry Holt 

and Co. 1925. 114 pp.+ vocab. 
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Material chosen to meet the needs of college students in the 
second semester of the German course, and also suitable for 
second year classes in secondary schools. Stories from well-known 
authors have been adapted in order to restrict the size of the 
vocabulary. 

An Elementary German Reader by Epwin H. Zeypev. Alfred A. 
Knopf. New York. 1925. 93 pp.+ vocab. 

Brief sketches of Germany and various aspects of German life 
presented in carefully graded material, and with limited vocabu- 
lary. 

Glickauf. A First German Reader by MARGERETHE MULLER and 
CarRLA WENCKEBACH. Ginnand Co. 1925. 230 pp.+ vocab. 
Well arranged and simple material dealing with the topics of 

daily life, poetic legends, mythological tales, lives of distinguished 

German painters, poets, musicians, and so forth. 

German Lyrics and Ballads from Klopstock to Modern Times. 
Edited by Bert J. Vos and Preston A. BArBA. Henry Holt 
and Co. 1925. 526 pp. 

A valuable collection as an introduction to the study of German 
lyric poetry. 

ITALIAN 

PHELPS, RuTH SHEPARD, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere. Vhe University of Chicago Press. 1925. 249 pp. 
An important contribution to our knowledge of Petrarch’s 

conception of the Canzoniere. 

LATIN 

Medieval and Late Latin Selections by C. U. CLarK and J. B. 
GAME. Mentzer, Bush and Co. Chicago. 1925. 167 pp. 
vocab. 

Selections from late Latin authors which for linguistic and 
literary reasons should be of interest to teachers of the modern 
foreign languages. 











